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CURRENT    NOTES. 


American  Money. 

Mr.  J.  Redmond,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  at  Dublin  on  February 
10th,  acknowledged  the  indebtedness  of  his  party  to  the  United  States  for 
financial  assistance  to  enable  them  to  be  returned  to  Westminster.  He 
said  : — 

"At  a  moment's  notice  as  my  request,  throwing  aside  his  own 
business  he  (Mr.  O'Connor)  went  to  America  and  told  our  people  there 
that  he  had  not  the  means  of  fighting  the  General  Election.  What 
was  the  result  ?  Over  £10,000.  I  tell  you  that  here — there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  be  perfectly  frank — the  Irish  National  Party 
would  have  been  bankrupt  in  this  Election  were  it  not  for  the  success 
of  his  mission.  Not  only  the  Irish  in  America,  but  the  Irish  in  South 
Africa,  to  whom  we  made  no  appeal  whatever,  the  Irish  in  Australia 
and  Canada,  also  joined,  with  the  result  that  we  have  been  able 
for  the  first  time  in  ten  years  to  conduct  this  election  without  making 
any  general  public  appeal  for  any  election  fund  in  Ireland." — Freeman's 
Journal,  February  llth. 

The  previous  day,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party  held 
in  Dublin  on  February  29th,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted : — 

"  That  this  meeting  after  the  General  Election  of  the  Irish 
National  Party  desires  to  place  on  record  its  deep  sense  of  obligation 
to  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  National  Cause  in  America  for 
their  splendid  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the  Party,  which  has  enabled 
it  to  meet  and  repel  the  attacks  made  upon  it  during  the  recent  elections. 
And  we  specially  record  our  admiration  for  and  approbation  of  the 
brilliant  gifts  and  valuable  services  of  Mr.  Michael  J.  Ryan,  of  Phila- 
delphia, President  of  the  United  Irish  League  of  America  ;  and  we 
tender  our  warmest  thanks  to  the  other  National  officers  of  the 
American  organisation." — Freeman's  Journal,  February  10. 

Ireland  a  Nation. 

At  a  time  when  Great  Britain  is  to  be  persuaded  of  the  moderate 
nature  of  the  Irish  Home  Rulers'  demands  the  extracts  below  from  a 
speech  by  the'  Rev.  Father  McCafferty,  at  Letterkenny,  on  February  6, 
will  be  read  with  interest.  Such  phrases  as  occur  in  the  quotations  show 
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that  the  Home  Rule  preached  in  Ireland  has  none  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  milk  and  water  variety  of  which  Mr.  Redmond  and  other  Nationalists 
are  the  exponents  in  Great  Britain. 

"  They  were  there  to-night  to  renew  their  allegiance  to  the 
United  Irish  League.  They  were  present  to  assert  once  more  the 
right  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  govern  themselves,  to  legislate  for 
their  country,  to  control  her  finances,  to  arrest  her  decay,  to  build  up 
her  fortunes,  and  to  set  her  where,  if  she  had  been  in  the  enjoyment 
of  free  institutions  for  the  past  10  years  or  more,  she  would  have  long 
since  taken  her  place  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  most  progressive  nations 
of  the  world 

"  They  had  once  more  shewn  to  their  opponents  that  so  far  as 
the  people  of  East  Donegal  were  concerned  Ireland  must  be  free  to 
control  her  destiny  and  be  again  a  land  of  freedom  and  of  happiness, 
and  a  home  of  plenty  for  all  her  people 

"  The  local  interests  of  the  people  would  be  the  interests  of  that 
Branch,  but  before  and  above  them  would  always  be  Ireland  a  Nation 
— self-government,  the  right  of  Irishmen  to  make  laws  on  Irish  soil 
for  Irishmen." — Freeman's  Journal,  February  9. 

"National  Independence." 

The  following  congratulatory  resolution  to  Mr.  Joe  Devlin,  M.P., 
which  was  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Drum  keeran  Division  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians,  held  on  January  29,  breathes  the  same  spirit : — 

"  That  we,  the  members  of  Drumkeeran  Division  221,  beg  to 
offer  our  most  sincere  congratulations  to  our  worthy  National  Presi- 
dent, Bro.  Joseph  Devlin,  on  his  recent  victory  over  Factionism  and 
Toryism  ;  and  we  hope  that  he  may  be  long  spared  at  his  honoured 
post  to  act  as  a  guiding  star  in  leading  us  to  the  promised  land  of 
national  independence." — Sligo  Champion,  February  5. 

In  the  same  sense  Mr.  Patrick  Quinn,  Secretary  of  the  North  Longford 
Branch  of  the  United  Irish  League,  said  in  the  course  of  a  speech  on  January 
30:— 

"  But  supreme  beyond  the  Budget  for  the  Irish  Party  was  the 

question   of    Irish    national    independence."      -  Longford    Leader. 

February  5. 

A  Party  Toast. 

From  the  Hibernian  Journal  (February.  1910)  the  official  organ  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  of  which  Mr.  Joe  Devlin,  M.P.,  is  the  Presi- 
dent : — 

"  '  The  King  '  in  Ireland  is  a  Party  toast — one  only  honoured  by 
the  Protestant  or  Uni6nist  elements  in  the  community,  and  never  found 
on  the  menu  card  of  a  Catholic  or  National  dinner." 

Home  Rule  as  it  is. 

From  the  Irish  Times  (February  11): — 

An  extraordinary  scene  occurred  in  the  Claremorris  Board  Room 
yesterday,  when  a  man,  whose  name  was  stated  to  be  Michael  Boyle, 
took  parit  in  a  debate  by  the  Guardians  on  the  subject  of  discontinuing 
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the  levy  of  a  penny  in  the  £  for  agricultural  and  technical  purposes 
in  the  Union.  The  motion  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Coleman,  and  Mr. 
Boyle  joined  in  the  discussion  at  intervals.  The  Guardians,  after 
several  suggestions,  decided  to  hear  Mr.  Boyle's  views,  and  he  advo- 
cated the  continuance  of  the  levy.  While  he  was  speaking,  another 
outsider,  whose  name  was  said  to  be  Herbert,  intervened,  and  told 
Mr.  Boyle  if  he  did  not  allow  the  business  of  the  Board  to  proceed  he 
would  put  him  out.  Stung  by  this  challenge,  Mr.  Boyle  went  towards 
him,  and  the  two  men  caught  each  other.  Some  blows  were  struck. 
The  Chairman  vacated  his  seat,  and  a  number  of  the  Guardians  rushed 
to  Herbert's  aid  and  rescued  him.  A  regular  melee  followed,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  Guardians  were  hauled  and  jostled  about.  The 
business  was  suspended,  and  the  police  were  summoned,  and  for  fully 
fifteen  minutes  the  greatest  excitement  and  confusion  prevailed. 
When  the  excitement  had  calmed  down,  and  order  wa"s  partially 
restored,  one  Guardian  was  bleeding  from  the  forehead,  a  colleague 
having  been  pushed  against  him,  but  the  injury  was  slight.  When 
the  police  arrived  on  the  scene  order  had  been  restored.  Suggestions 
were  made  to  adjourn  the  meeting,  but  these  were  resisted  by 
Guardians  who  wished  to  have  the  motion  determined. 

The  Clerk  stated  that  they  would  take  a  division  on  the  motion, 
but  Mr.  Boyle  spoke  against  the  motion.  On  a  division,  Mr.  Coleman's 
resloution  ito  discontinue  the  levy  was  defeated  by  9  to  7  votes.  Mr. 
Boyle  then  left  the  Boardroom,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  on  the  grounds 
he  sea  led  the  boundary  wall,  and  went  in  the  direction  of  the  town 
through  the  fields. 
From  the  Dublin  Daily  Express  (February  15) : — 

At  Aughnacloy  Petty  Sessions  to-day,  before  Mr.  N.  L.  Townsend, 
R.M.,  and  eight  other  magistrates,  James  Simpson,  Derrycreevy, 
and  Oliver  Coote,  Skein,  were  charged  with  assaulting  an  old  man 
named  John  Burton,  at  Cavankilgreen,  near  Aughnacloy,  on  21st 
January  last. 

Burton  said  he  was  sitting  in  his  own  house  when  he  heard  people 
shouting,  "  Come  on,  we  will  let  them  see  what  Home  Rule  is." 
Witness  went  to  the  door  and  saw  James  Simpson.  Simpson  said : 
"  Johnny  Burton,  we  will  do  for  you  to-night."  Witness  had  a  "wee  " 
pistol  with  a  "  lock  "  of  powder  in  it,  and  he  told  Simpson  to  come 
no  further.  At  that  moment  witness  was  struck  on  the  head,  and  lost 
a  lot  of  blood.  There  was  a  crowd  outside,  and  they  were  making  a 
terrible  noise,  and  firing  shots.  The  windows  of  his  kitchen  and  bed- 
room were  smashed  with  stones.  He  fired  the  pistol  when  he  was 
struck. 

Before  any  witnesses  were  examined  for  the  defence,  the  Chairman 
announced  that  the  majority  of  the  Bench  refused  informations. 

Rules  and  Orders. 

From  the  Longford  Leader  (February  5) : — 

"  At  a  special  meeting  of  The  Arva  Division  A.O.H.  held  on, 
January  30,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  cairied : — 
'  That  we  the  members  of  Arva  Division  A.O.H.  strongly  condemn 
the  action  of  certain  parties  in  Arva  and  vicinity,  who  are  assisting 
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the  Aughavas  grabber.  That  we  promise  unswerving  support  to  the 
United  Irish  League  to  bring  these  blacklegs  to  their  senses.'  We 
confidently  expect  the  surrounding  divisions  of  the  Order  to  lend 
a  hand  in  the  good  work." 

From  the  Longford  Leader  (February  5)  : — 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Gortletteragh  (Co.  Leitrim)  Branch  of  the 
United  Irish  League  held  on  January  30,  Thomas  McGrath,  Augha- 
more,  came  before  the  meeting  and  preferred  a  charge  against  Thomas 
Gunshenan  with  regard  to  grabbing  portion  of  his  bog.  Aftei  the  case 
was  under  consideration  for  some  time  the  following  resolution  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Charles  Heslin,  seconded  by  Mr.  Joseph  Mahon,  and 
carried,  viz.  :  '  That  we  condemn  the  action  of  Thomas  Gunshenan, 
Aughamore,  in  having  grabbed  Thomas  McGrath's  bog  and  keeping 
possession  of  the  same,  and  we  call  on  him  to  surrender  same  at  once, 
otherwise  more  serious  notice  of  the  matter  will  be  taken  and  further 
publicity  given  to  it.'' 

U.I.  League  Threats. 

At  a  public  meeting  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Killashee  and 
Clondra  Branch,  U.I.L.,  at  Middletown,  on  February  6,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  passed : — 

"  That  we  call  upon  the  executor  of  the  will  of  the  late  Samuel 
Russell,  Esq.,  to  place  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Commissioners  so 
acquiring  this  farm,  and  should  he  do  so.  we,  the  young  men  of  County 
Longford,  pledge  ourselves  to  avail  of  the  persuasive  powers  of  the 
hazel  on  every  opportunity  that  afterwards  presents  itself."  — 

Longford  Leader,  February  12. 

At  this  same  meeting  Mr.  J.  P.  Farrell,  M.P.,  said  : — 

"  I  am  glad  because  you  show  by  your  presence  in  such  large 
numbers  that  you  are  determined  to  keep  this  fight  for  the  ranches 
alive  and  kicking  in  the  county,  whether  Birrell  breaks  his  word  or 

not I  assure  you  that  it  is  at  home  in  the  parish  of  Killashee  the 

most  effective  work  will  be  done,  and  if  you  go  about  that  work  in  the 
determined  manner  as  I  am  sure  the  young  men  I  see  here  this  evening 
will,  then  I  may  promise  you  that  you  are  bound  to  win  and  that  in 
a  shorter  time  than  mam*  of  you  imagine." — Longford  Leader. 
February  12. 

Other  speakers  showed  equal  readiness  to  incite  the  audience  to 
disorder.  Mr.  T.  Duffy,  for  instance,  said  in  the  course  of  his  speech  : — 

"  Old  Jones,  when  he  was  allowed  to  come  to  Rapparee  Hill,  he 
spread  his  wings  and  flew  to  Keenagh,  and  now  he  has  gone  to  Killeen, 
but  he  might  tell  tMem  there  that  evening  that  the  Irish  representatives 
would  soon  clip  his  wings,  and  if  they  didn't,  the  people  would  do  it. 
He  would  say  in  conclusion,  more  power  to  the  men  of  Killashee  and 
to  the  men  of  Clondra,  who  are  keeping  an  eye  to  Harris  Martin,  and 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  they  would  be  able  to  exercise  the  power 
themselves,  and  cam-  off  all  these  old  grabbers  who  are  polluting  the 

country  to  some  unknown  place,  and  d 1  a  bit  will  anybody  be 

sorry  for  them." — Longford  Leader,  February  12. 
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Another  speaker,  Mr.  J.  Callaghan,  said  : — 

"  In  conclusion  he  advised  them  to  rely  more  on  the  hazel  than  on 
the  British  Parliament ;  let  them  take  up  the  hazels,  and  he  was  sure 
the  men  of  Killashee  and  Clondra  would  not  be  afraid  to  use  them. 
Let  them  take  the  law  in  their  own  hands,  and  recognise  no  British  law 
so  long  as  there  remained  one  acre  of  land  from  which  the  people  had 
been  evicted  in  the  days  gone  by  to  be  re-distributed  amongst  the 
people." — Longford  Leader.  February  12. 

When  disorder  comes  to  the  district,  Mr.  Birrell  will  at  least  know 
upon  whom  the  responsibility  should  be  put. 

League  Black  Lists. 

From  the  Sligo  Champion  (January  8) : — Geevagh  Branch  U.I.L. — 

"  All  outstanding  subscriptions,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  hande'l  in 
before  our  next  meeting  on  Sunday,  16  inst.,  when  the  fund  will  be  finally 
closed.  The  committee  hope  they  will  not  have  to  put  any  house- 
holder's name,  who  calls  himself  a  Nationalist,  on  the  black  list." 
From  the  Sligo  Champion  (February  12) : — Mullinabreena  Branch 
U.I.L.  :- 

"  A  list  of  those  who  refuse  to  join  will  also  be  made  out  after 
that  date  and  either  published  or  posted  up  in  some  conspicuous 
place,  so  that  it  will  be  easy  to  distinguish  the  black  sheep  in  the 
parish.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  won't  be  many  on  the  record  list ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  unfair  to  those  who  have  always 
supported  the  National  Organisation,  if  there  was  not  something 
done  to  let  them  know  who  were  their  companions,  and  also  let  them  see 
the  class  of  men  who  do  not  belong  to  the  League.  It  has  been  the 
case  for  years  past  that  the  same  men  have  over  and  over  again 
supported  every  National  movement  in  this  parish,  whilst  those 
who  have  not  given  a  shilling  for  years  past  are  the  first  to  grasp  at 
everything  which  is  to  be  got  and  has  been  got  through  agitation  and 
organisation  in  the  past.  However,  we  know  these  fellows  now,  and 
an  eye  will  be  kept  on  them.  They  are  just  getting  a  chance,  and  if 
they  do  not  take  advantage  of  it  their  names  shall  not  be  unknown 
any  longer. 

The  Police  Boycotted. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Killashee  and  Clondra  Division  of  the  A.O.H.,  held 
on  February  8,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  carried: — 

"  That  no  brother  associate  himself  with  the  police,  or  have  any 
communication  with  them  whatsoever.  That  we  condemn  the 
cowardly  action  of  the  Meehans  of  Kilmore  for  trying  to  blacken  the 
brothers  of  this  division  for  giving  the  grabbers  salute  returning 
from  the  sports  at  Newtownforbes,  which  will  continue  till  they  give 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  their  conduct  to  the  Clonguish  Branch  of 
the  U.I.L." — Longford  Leader,  February  12. 

Buying  off  the  Boycott. 

From  the  Cork  Constitution  (February  1) : — 

"  At  South  Kildare  Quarter  Sessions,  opened  by  County  Court 
Judge  Brereton  Barry,  K.C.,  on  February  5,  at  Athy,  Mrs.  Sarah 
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Crowley,  Clorey  House,  Nurney.  applied  for  £60  in  respect  of  injuries 
inflicted  on  her  cattle  in  a  drive  which  took  place  off  her  lands  on  the 
night  of  the  12th  October  last. 

James  Crowley,  as  one  of  the  applicants,  stated  that  they  held  three 
farms,  two  of  which  had  been  boycotted  when  they  took  them  over. 
Since  then  he  felt  that  feeling  was  against  him.  His  first  experience 
of  this  was  when  a  local  machine  owner  refused  to  thresh  his  corn. 
When  he  asked  the  reason  the  man  said  :  '  I  will  thresh  it  for  you 
if  you  get  a  ticket  from  the  Nurney  Branch  of  the  United  Irish  League.' 

"  His  Honour :    That  is  a  nice  state  of  affaire. 

"  The  witness?,  continuing,  said  that  he  employed  a  man  to 
cut  turf,  and  one  morning  when  he  went  to  the  bog  he  found  two 
wheel-barrows  cut  to  pieces.  Describing  the  effects  of  the  cattle 
drive,  the  witness  said  where  31  animals  were  collected  all  of  them 
were  more  or  less  injured.  The  fence  was  levelled  and  the  barbed 
wire  enclosure  was  cut. 

"  Thomas  Crowley,  a  brother  of  the  last  witness,  stated  that  two 
members  of  the  Nurney  Branch  of  the  United  Irish  League,  named 
Mearns  and  Nolan,  went  to  him  on  two  different  occasions  and  asked 
him  to  go  before  the  United  Irish  League,  and  they  made  a  proposal 
to  him  to  the  effect  that  he  '  would  be  let  off  if  he  would  give  the 
Nurney  Branch  £100.' 

"  His  Honour :    What  would  they  let  you  off  1 

"  Witness :  They  would  let  me  off  the  boycott. 

"  '  Two  men  who  lived  on  the  farm  previous  to  him,'  the  witness 
continued  to  say,  '  told  me  that  they  had  been  boycotted,  and  that 
they  had  paid  the  United  Irish  League  money — one  £50  and  the 
other  £30— in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  boycott" 

Ecclesiastical  Censure. 

The  following  remarkable  condemnation  of  boycotting  is  reported  to 
have  been  delivered  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ardagh  to  the  con- 
gregation at  Mass  at  Longford,  on  January  30.  Referring  to  a  recent 
attempt  by  the  Town  Tenants  to  get  possession  of  the  Temperance  Hall 
for  the  holding  of  their  meeting,  he  said  that : — 

"  He  considered  that  the  Committee  of  the  Hall  should  not  give 
the  Hall  for  the  House  League  meetings,  and  he  would  so  advise  them. 
His  reason  was  that  there  were  some  people  who  were  not  happy  unless 
they  sowed  the  seeds  of  uncharitableness,  and  set  one  class 
against  another.  Yesterday  it  was  landlord  against  tenant,  and 
grazier  against  peasant.  To-day  it  was  one  townsman  against  another. 
The  mark  of  good  character  was  charitableness.  '  By  this  shall  men 
know  that  you  are  my  disciples,  if  you  have  love  one  for  another/ 
The  politician  had  it,  '  By  this  shall  you  be  known  as  patriots,  if  you 
hate  one  another,  and  abuse  one  another,  and  boycott  one  another.' 
There  had  been  no  boycotting  here  yet,  but  did  anyone  doubt  that  it 
wouldtomc  1  He  had  told  them  before  that  boycotting  was  immoral 
— boycotting  such  as  they  knew  it.  Because,  therefore,  the  Hall  was 
built  for  the  general  good,  and  not  for  sectional  politics  and  boycotting, 
its  use  should  be  refused,  and  they  should  be  allowed  to  pursue  the  ways 
of  peace.  He  was  not  condemning  the  House  League,  for 'it  could  be- 
made  lawful  and  respectable.'" — Irish  Times,  February  1. 
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Disorder  Condemned. 

A  similar  condemnation  comes  from  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  (the 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy),  who,  in  the  course  of  an  address  delivered  at  Athenry, 
said : — 

"  A  great  many  things  had  occurred  in  the  parish  that  were  likely 
to  give  a  bad  name  to  the  whole  district,  not  to  speak  of  the  whole 
townland.  He  found  himself  asked  the  question,  when  meeting 
his  colleagues,  the  Bishops,  in  Maynooth  and  Dublin,  '  What  sort 
of  lawless  criminal  people  lived  down  there  in  Athenry  ?  '  .  .  . 

"  There  were  a  great  many  disgraceful  things  happening  in  the 
district.  There  were  shootings — one  of  them  quite  recently,  and  a 
very  bad  one  there  in  the  town — at  a  young  man  doing  his  duty, 
and  a  young  lady  who  was  in  the  car.  The  intent,  he  supposed, 
was  murder,  from  what  he  had  heard.  A  single  crime  of  that  kind 
was  likely  to  give  the  town  a  bad  name  before  the  public,  even  if  the 
responsible  person  were  a  stranger  in  the  locality.  It  tended  also 
to  bring  the  curse  of  God  on  the  place.  .  .  . 

"  Crimes  against  Society  were  a  disgrace  to  the  Church.  The 
people  should  set  their  faces  against  them.  Having  dealt  with  the 
practice  of  spiking  meadows  in  the  locality,  he  pointed  out  the  relations 
which  existed  amongst  some  people  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. He  said  that  he  had  made  sustained  efforts,  as  far  as  possible 
as  a  member  of  the  Agricultural  Board,  to  get  an  Agricultural  College 
established  at  that  convenient  centre  of  Athenry  for  the  province — 
at  least  for  South  Connaught.  He  had  long  discussions,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  it  and  'a  large  sum  of  money,  not  merely  for  buying  the 
land,  but  also  for  the  buildings.  There  were  first  £20,000,  then  £15,000 
for  the  building  of  the  college,  which  would  not  only  have  been  of  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  parish,  but  also  to  the  province  of 
Connaught.  There  was  nothing  the  people  wanted  more  in  the 
province  of  Connaught  or  elsewhere  than  agricultural  instruction.  .  . 

"  Therefore,  the  greatest  blessing  that  could  happen  to  a  district 
was  to  have  an  Agricultural  College  established.  '  What  did  you 
do  with  that  ?  '  asked  His  Grace.  '  You  threw  it  away  by  your 
conduct.'  When  he  said  '  your  conduct,'  he  meant  the  conduct 
of  some  people  who,  by  outrages  and  in  many  ways,  struck  blows 
at  the  institution.  The  money  now  had  been  practically  withdrawn 
and  the  College  would  be  built  elsewhere,  perhaps  in  the  North  of 
Ireland.  He  said  that  he  had  not  yet  opened  his  lips,  and  was  not 
disposed  to  unless  things  changed.  He  could  not  understand  the 
stupidity  of  it.  There  were  burnings  of  hay  and  many  other  minor 
outrages,  which  were  reported  in  the  newspapers.  The  advice  of 
their  excellent  parish  priest  and  his  own  was  of  no  avail.  Those 
things  did  not  take  place  spontaneously,  and  there  were  some  men  who 
were  more  or  less  responsible.  He  knew  that  spikes  would  not  grow 
amongst  the  grass.  They  were  put  there  by  human  hands.  God 
would  come  down  on  them,  and  deny  them  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  It  was 
a  great  and  enduring  crime  to  destroy  property  or  prevent  the  harvest 
from  being  housed.  How  could  a  man  who  did  that  say.  '  Our 
Father  in  Heaven,  give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread '  ?  Had  he  not 
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forfeited  from  everv  point  his  light  to  get  any  daily  bread  ?  If  they 
trampled  upon  the  laws  of  God  they  brought  disgrace  upon  their  parish, 
religion,  and  country,  and  the  day  would  come  when  God  would  punish 
them  in  his  vengeance.  When  these  people  went  to  take  away  life, 
how  could  they  expect  mercy  from  God  ?  "—Irish  Times,  Feb.  17. 

Clerical  Influence  Denounced. 

Clerical  influence  in  Irish  Nationalist  politics  is  an  acknowledged 
element.  Nothing  is  heard  against  it  where  opponents  of  Irish  Home 
Rulers  are  concerned.  The  following  resolution  passed  at  a  Meeting  of  the 
United  Irish  League,  held  at  Irishtown,  Co.  Mayo,  on  February  5,  is  inte- 
resting. Rival  Nationalists  were  engaged  in  the  contest,  and  the  resolution 
shows  that  one  faction  has  protested  against  the  activities  of  the  clergy. 
Unionists  will  find  this  a  useful  admission  by  Nationalists,  not  only  of 
clerical  activity,  but  also  of  the  undesirable  nature  of  the  intervention. 

"  That  we  humbly  and  respectfully  beg  to  bring  under  the  notice 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  the  uncharitable  action  of  some  of  the  clergy 
of  South  Mayo  during  the  recent  Parliamentary  Election,  which  was 
the  means  of  stirring  up  strife  and  illwill  amongst  the  people,  and  if 
religion  is  to  flourish,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  we  earnestly  hope  his 
Grace  will  prevent  the  clergy  from  interfering  with  the  rights  of  the 
people.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  his  Grace,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome." — Dublin  Daily  Express, 
February  7. 

Judicial  Opinion. 

From  the  Irish  Times  (February  1) : — 

"  At  the  Quarter  Sessions  held  at  Longford,  on  January  31r 
County  Court  Judge  Cm-ran,  addressing  the  Grand  Jury,  said  that 
there  were  only  two  cases  to  go  before  them.  As  far  as  ordinary 
crime  was  concerned  the  County  Longford  was  in  a  very  favourable 
condition.  There  had  only  been  four  cases  reported  since  the  last 
Quarter  Sessions,  but  he  would  repeat  what  he  said  on  former  occa- 
sions ;  the  fair  fame  of  the  county  was  blackened  by  enmity  and  strife 
between  man  and  man.  As  long  as  that  continued  to  exist  in  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  county  he  could  not  be  expected  to  congratulate 
the  Grand  Jury  on  the  condition  of  their  county." 

Appeal  to  Caesar. 

As  showing  how  entirely  the  United  Irish  League  dominates  local 
government  matters,  it  is  significant  that  the  Sligo  Champion  (February  5) 
reports  two  meetings  of  branches  of  the  League  at  which  the  local  medical 
officers  appealed  to  the  members  present  for  support  for  a  proposal  to 
increase  their  salaries, 

No  Mayo  Men  in  Roscommon. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  following  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Tulsk  Branch  of  the  U.I.L.,  was  published  in  the  Ro-scomman  Messenger, 
(December  4) : — 

"  That  we  hereby  protest  against  the  action  of  the  C.D.  Board  in 

bringing  migrants  from  Mayo  to  Roscommon.  as  all  the  available 
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land  in  the  county  is  required  for  residents  of  the  county,  and  that 
until  every  native  is  supplied  we  are  determined  to  oppose  the  impor- 
tation of  any  planters  into  Rosconimon  by  every  means  in  our  power, 
and  we  will  not  stop  even  at  physical  resistance,  should  it  be  necessary 
in  order  to 'enforce  our  rights." 

The  popularity  of  the  doctrine  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Ros- 
common  Herald  (February  5)  reported  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Elphin,  Bally  - 
oughter,  and  Mantua  Branch  U.I.L.,  held  on  January  30,  the  recent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Tulsk  Branch  was  under  consideration,  and  unanimously 
approved  of. 

Mr.  Redmond  and  the  House  of  Lords. 

To  the  other  references  from  Mr.  Redmond's  speeches  given  in  earlier 
issues  of  Iriiih  Facts  may  be  added  the  following  from  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  February  11,  1895.  Mr.  Redmond  had  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  Address  demanding  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
and  the  submission  of  the  question  of  Home  Rule  to  the  electors.  In  the 
course  of  his  speech  he  said : — 

"  In  my  view  the  starting  of  this  House  of  Lords  agitation  means, 
if  it  is  persisted  in,  the  indefinite  postponement  of  Home  Rule.  I 
do  not  take  the  view  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  Home  Rule  through 
the  House  of  Lords  as  it  is  at  present  constituted.  I  know  from 
the  history  of  the  House  of  Lords  that  it  is  the  weakest  Second 
Chamber  perhaps  in  the  world.  For  my  part  I  think  the  whole 
history  of  the  House  of  Lords  shows  that  it  has  no  power  permanently 
to  withstand  the  declared  •will  of  the  people  in  favour  of  any  great 
reform.  It  has  never  done  so. 

"  One  thing  to  my  mind  is  absolutely  certain,  and  that  is  that 
if  Home  Rule  is  to  be  postponed  until  the  agitation  against  the  House 
of  Lords  which  was  started  in  the  Bradford  speech  be  galvanised 
into  life  and  succeeds,  few,  indeed,  of  us  who  are  assembled  in  this 
Parliament  can  hope  to  see  a  Parliament  established  in  Dublin." 
It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  change  of  opinion  to  find  Mr.  Redmond 
now  demanding  that  "  the  House  of  Lords  agitation  "  shall  occupy  the 
first  place  in  the  Radical  programme. 

Upon  this  subject  also  we  would  direct  our  readers'  attention  to  a 
reprint  (by  permission)  on  page  82  of  an  article  by  Mr.  Redmond  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  for  November,  1894. 

An  Unexpected  Enemy, 

Mr.  Redmond,  after  his  party  have  always  claimed  to  be  particular 
friends  of  the  Socialists,  must  have  been  unpleasantly  surprised  by  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie's  attack  on  the  Irish  Nationalists. 

The  Socialist  leader  said  at  the  Labour  Party  Conference  at  Newport, 
on  February  9  : — 

"  On  this  occasion,  the  Executive  of  the  Irish  National  League 
of  Great  Britain  saw  fit  to  order  the  Irish  vote  in  every  case  of  a  three- 
cornered  contest  to  be  cast  on  the  side  of  the  Liberal  candidate.  So 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  this  was  done  by  rule  of  thumb, 
and  without  regard  being  taken  to  the  actual  facts  or  circumstances  of 
the  local  situation.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  so  apparent. 
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In  the  last  resort,  the  claims  of  the  Irish  people  can  only  be  won 
by  the  working  class  of  Great  Britain  rallying  to  their  support,  and 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  this  is  likely  to  be  secured  when  the  heads 
of  ths  Irish  organisation  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  use  their  power 
to  bludgeon  down  Labour  candidates  in  every  case  in  which  the  Liberals 
thought  fit  to  oppose  them.  Already  this  policy  has  been  resented  by 
large  sections  of  Irish  working  men  of  Ireland  ;  and  they  are  insisting 
upon  being  left  free  to  prove  that  loyalty,  without  at  the  same  time 
being  guilty  of  disloyalty  to  the  cause  of  Labour. —  Irish  Times, 
February  10. 

Keeping  him  to  his  Pledge.  • 

Mr.  Redmond  in  Dublin  on  February  10th.  repeated  in  plain  words, 
what  had  been  the  price  of  Nationalist  support  at  the  General  Election  for 
the  Radical  Party.  He  seems  determined  to  give  Mr.  Asquith  no  chance 
of  escaping  from  his  pledge.  He  said  : — 

"  We  did  not  give  that  support  merely  on  Mr.  Asquith's  declara- 
tion on  Home  Rule.  That  declaration  was  a  most  important  one. 
The  declaration  was  that  full  Home  Rule— these  are  his  own  words — 
that  full  Home  Rule,  full  self-Government  for  Ireland,  was  the  policy 
of  the  Liberal  Government  and  Cabinet,  and  the  policy  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  and  that  he  claimed  from  the  electorate  in  this  General  Election  a 
mandate,  which  would  justify  him  in  producing  a  Home  Rule  measure 
in  the  coming  Parliament. — Freeman's  Journal,  February  11. 

Mi1.  Redmond  continued  : — 

"  I  have  always  regarded  Mr.  Asquith  as  a  man  of  his  word.  His 
word  sometimes  has  not  gone  as  far  as  I  would  wish  it  to  go  ;  but  I  have 
never  had  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  not  stand  by 
his  word  as  it  was  given.  I  say  it  is  inconceivable  that  in  this  matter 
he  should  now  waver  in  his  purpose  or  palter  with  his  pledges. — 
Freeman's  Journal,  February  11. 

Those  "Guarantees." 

Mr.  Redmond's  further  remarks  in  view  of  the  debate  on  the  address 
are  particularly  interesting.  His  speech  continued  : — 

"  To  do  so  would,  in  my  humble  judgment — and  I  speak  with  great 
diffidence — would  be  to  wreck  the  Liberal  Party  ;  to  drive  them 
for  the  next  20  years  into  the  wilderness.  I  will  not  insult  him  by 
suggesting  that  he  has  any  such  intention.  I  see  it  has  been  suggested 
by  the  Westminster  Gazette,  and  some  so-called  Liberal  organs 
in  England,  that  the  proper  policy  for  the  Government  would  be  first 
to  re-introduce  and  pass  the  Budget,  and  then  deal  with  the  question 
of  the  veto  at  some  more  convenient  time  in  the  future — that  is  to 
say,  it  is  seriously  suggested  that  the  House  of  Commons,  having 
won  a  victory  at  the  polls  against  the  Lords,  should  send  the  Budget 
back  to  the  Lords,  with  a  request  that  under  the  existing  system  of 
the  Constitution  they  would  be  kind  enough  by  favour  to  pass  the 
Budget  into  law.  Now  I  venture  to  say  that  to  do  so  would  be  to 
give  the  whole  case  against  the  Lords  away." 
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And  then  he  said  : — 

"  I  do  not  venture,  it  would  be  presumption  on  my  part  to 
venture — to  suggest  any  plan  to  the  Government.  But  I  say  plainly 
that  if  Mr.  Asquith  is  not  in  a  position  to  say  that  he  has  such  guarantees 
as  are  necessary  to  enable  him  to  pass  the  Veto  Bill  through  the  House  of 
Lords  this  year,  and  if,  in  spite  of  that  he  intends,  to  use  his  own  phrase,to 
retain  office  in  spite  of  that,  and  proposes  to  pass  the  Budget  into  law, 
and  then  to  adjourn — I  do  not  care  for  how  long  or  how  short — to 
adjourn  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  veto  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  that  is  a  policy  that  Ireland  cannot,  and  will  not  uphold. 

"  I  hope,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  said  nothing  to  lead  you  to 
believe  that  I  imagine  for  one  moment  that  Mr.  Asquith  will  not  stand 
to  his  guns.  All  I  want — and  I  think  it  is  my  duty  not  orly  to  Ireland, 
but  to  the  English  Parties — to  say  is  this  :  '  If  he  stands  to  his  pledges 
he  has  got  Ireland  united  at  his  back.'  " 
Mr.  Asquith  has  declared  in  the  debate  on  the  address,  not  only  that 

he  has  received  no  guarantees  of  the  nature  Mr.  Redmond  has  indicated, 

but  that  he  has  not  even  asked  for  guarantees. 

The  Alternatives. 

Mr.  Redmond  in  Dublin  on  February  10  said  : — 

"  If  Home  Rule  is  put  on  one  side,  then  I  will  fight  the  Budget,  and 
if  it  is  a  question  of  the  Budget  and  Home  Rule  I  will  accept  the 
Budget." — Freeman's  Journal,  February  11. 
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WHAT    HAS    BECOME    OF    HOME    RULE*. 

By  John  Redmond,  M,P. 


[JVo'e. — The  attitude  of  the  Nationalist  PaHy  in  the  .Session  of  191U  will 
doubtless  be  a  determining  factor  in  the  life  of  the  present  Parliament. 
Mr.  Redmond's  apparent  anxiety  to  press  forward  the  abolition  of  the 
veto  of  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  expense  of  all  other  legislation  is  the 
cause  of  much  perturbation  upon  the  Radical  benches  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

BY-  THE  KINDNESS  OF  THE  EDITOR    OF    THE   XineteentJi     i 
we  are  enabled  to  republish  a  contribution  by  Mr.  Redmond  to  that 
ueview  iu  1894,  wherein  be  declares  that  such  a  constitutional  revo- 
lution could  not  be  accomplished  within  fifty  years,  during  which  time 
"  Home  Rule  would  be  dead  and  buried." — Ed.  l.F.'} 


To  every  Irish  Nationalist  the  position  in  which  the  Irish  National 
Question  stands  to-day  must  be  profoundly  painful  and  disappointing. 
To  realise  that  position  with  any  exactness  it  is  necessary  to  recall  that 
in  which  the  question  stood  only  a  few  short  years  ago.  In  1886  Home 
Rule  became  the  foremost  issue  in  the  politics  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
A  British  ministry  staked  its  existence  on  a  particular  proposal  for  satisfy- 
ing the  demand  of  Ireland  for  self-government,  and,  although  that  pro- 
posal was  defeated  and  the  Government  in  consequence  fell.  Home  Rule 
still  remained  the  main  political  issue  of  the  day,  and  the  party  which 
advocated  it  went  from  one  triumph  to  another  in  Great  Britain  till  it  .seemed 
as  if,  at  last,  the  saying  of  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  were  to  be  illustrated 
by  actual  demonstration — viz.  that  it  was  only  necessary-  to  strike  the 
conscience  of  one  first-class  English  statesman  to  bring  about  the  restora- 
tion of  Ireland's  right  to  manage  its  own  affairs.  How  different  is  the  state 
of  things  now  !  Although  the  present  House  of  Commons  was  elected  and 
although  the  present  Government  (which  is  practically  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government)  was  appointed  chiefly  to  deal  with  Home  Rule,  Home  Rule 
has  absolutely  dropped  out  of  the  legislative  programme  of  Ministers. 
When  this  fact  was  asserted  twelve  months  ago,  it  was  vehemently  denied 
by  the  Irish  partisans  of  the  Government,  and  much  comfort  was  taken  at 
the  time  out  of  a  declaration  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Edinburgh,  which 
seemed  to  promise  a  different  result  to  the  labours  and  sacrifices  of  so  many 
years.  "  The  next  session  of  Parliament,"  said  the  late  Prime  Minister, 
speaking  in  October,  1893,  "  will  not  pass  without  your  seeing  this  subject 
(Home  Rule)  re-appear  above  the  waves  amidst  which  it  has  for  the 
moment  seemed  to  founder."  But  at  the  very  time  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke 
the  shipwreck  was  complete,  and  ever  since  then  we  have  had  evidence 
piled  on  evidence  of  the  momentous  fact. 

Not  to  go  back  so  far  as  the  close  of  the  year  1890 — though,  indeed, 
an  account  of  the  genesis  of  the  present  situation  would  not  be  complete 
without  taking  into  consideration  certain  events  of  that  period — the  gradual, 

*Reprinted  by  kind  permission  from  The  Nineteenth  Century.  November, 
1894. 
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but  sure,,  elimination  of  the  national  question  of  Ireland  from  the  British 
Liberal  programme  of  living  political  issues  may  be  traced  even  by  the  most 
indifferent  observer,  step  by  step,  from  the  day  on  which  the  House  of 
Lords  rejected  the  Home  Rule  Bill  till  the  date  of  the  recent  Birkenhead 
election,  when  the  subject  may  be  said  to  have  been  formally  buried.  The 
first  ominous  circumstance  that  foreboded  danger,  if  not  disaster,  was  the 
absolute  calm  with  which  the  Government  and  the  Liberal  Party  received  the 
news  of  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Not  even  a  breath  of  agitation 
disturbed  the  placid  stream  of  Liberal  politics  ;  not  a  Minister  spoke  a  word 
of  remonstrance  or  indignation ;  not  a  Liberal  member  called  a  meeting 
in  his  constituency  specially  to  assail  the  Lords  or  bring  them  to  account ; 
not  a  Liberal  Association  passed  a  resolution  of  protest,  although  what 
appeared  to  be  the  first  object  of  the  Ministry  and  the  party  had  been 
defeated,  and  that,  too,  in  a  defiant  manner,  by  a  body  deriving  no  authority 
from  the  people.  No  instance  can  be  pointed  to  in  British  political  history 
of  a  first-class  Government  measure,  which  it  had  cost  the  House  of  Com- 
mons almost  a  whole  session  to  pass,  being  killed  at  a  single  stroke,  and 
the  circumstance  exciting  so  little  commotion.  Then  came,  in  steady 
succession,  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  "  filling  the  cup  of  popular  indigna- 
tion with  the  House  of  Lords  "  by  passing  to  the  other  items  of  the  New- 
castle programme — a  policy  which,  as  will  be  seen,  has  resulted  in  taking 
away  all  cause  for  British  indignation  with  that  body ;  the  sudden  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  principal  champion  of  Home  Rule  in  Great 
Britain,  with  his  work  undone  and  his  pledges  unredeemed  ;  the  accession 
of  Lord  Rosebery  to  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  and  his  open  declaration 
that  all  further  attempts  to  solve  the  Home  Rule  problem  must  be  post- 
poned till  the  "  predominant  partner  "  in  the  firm  of  the  United  Kingdom 
had  been  converted  to  the  Home  Rule  idea  ;  the  failure  to  deal  with 
Home  Rule  in  any  way  during  the  session  of  1894  ;  and,  finally,  the  candida- 
ture of  Mr.  Lever  in  the  Liberal  interest  for  Birkenhead,  which  was  accorded 
official  Liberal  support,  although  it  was  ushered  in  by  the  following  declara- 
tion of  Mr.  Lever  himself  : — 

"  They  would  have  a  great  many  red  herrings  drawn  across  the 

trail  by  the  Conservatives,  and  the  first  would  be  Home  Rule.     Home 

Rule  had  been  the  foremost  plank  in  the  Liberal  platform,  and  they 

carried  it,  and  it  was  not  their  fault  that  the  Irish  were  not  enjoying 

its  advantages.     What,  therefore,  had  Home  Rule  to  do  with  this 

election  ?     (A  voice,  'Nothing.')     There  were  many  other  questions, 

however,  which  had  to  do  with  it.     Since  entering  that  hall  he  had 

received  an  anonymous  letter  which  said  that  the  only  point  in  which 

the  writer  differed  from  him  was  Home  Rule.     He  wished  to  ask  that 

gentleman,  if  he  was  with  him  earnestly  and  heartily,  and  wished 

to  see  other  Liberal  measures  carried  through,  to  vote  for  him  (Mr. 

Lever),  as  Home  Rule  could  not  be  touched  by  this  Parliament." 

Home  Rule  "  a  red  herring  across  the  trail "  !     A  pretty  state,  assuredly, 

for  the  great  question  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  went  out  of  office  in  1886 

to  sink  to  in  1894,  although  Mr.  Gladstone's  party  is  now  once  more  in  office 

and  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  is  still  alive  and  in  the  full  enjoyment,  happily, 

of  all  his  intellectual  faculties  !     When  the  question  of  Home  Rule  has  come 

to  be,  in  Liberal  opinion,  a  mere  device  of  the  Unionist  enemy  to  prevent 

the  Liberal  Party  from  pursuing  its  proper  aims,  the  situation  for  Irish 

Nationalists,  who  have  been  hoping  and  struggling  for  a  settlement  of  the 
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Irish  question  on  constitutional  lines  and  by  constitutional  means,  has, 
indeed,  become  so  painful  as  almost  to  excite  despair. 

Such  is  the  present  position  of  the  Home  Rule  question,  and  it  is 
bad  enough  from  the  Irish  point  of  view.  But  it  promises  to  grow  worse. 
If  certain  proposals  which  are  now  made  are  adopted  by  the  Government 
and  the  Liberal  Party,  Home  Rule  will  soon  cease  even  to  occupy  the  some- 
what undignified  position,  or  to  discharge  the  humble  function,  of  a  red 
herring  across  the  trail  of  Liberal  policy.  It  is  suggested,  for  instance, 
not  only  by  supporters  of  the  Government,  but  by  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment itself,  that  the  next  immediate  object  of  Liberal  endeavour  ought  to  be 
and  must  be,  either  the  "  ending  or  mending  of  the  House  of  Lords,"  or  at 
least  that  either  of  those  operations  ought  to  be  carried  out  before  Home 
Rule  is  again  discussed  with  a  view  to  a  legislative  settlement.  Such 
a  course  of  action,  it  may  unhesitatingly  be  said,  would  simply  mean  nothing 
more  or  less  than  an  abandonment  of  the  Irish  question  by  the  Liberal 
Party. 

A  plausible  case  may,  of  course,  be  made  for  proceeding  with  a  cam- 
paign against  the  House  of  Lords.     In  the  first  place,  from  the  Irish  Nationa- 
list point  of  view,  if  not  also  from  the  British  Liberal  point  of  view,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  whole  history  of  that  institution  which  deserves  to  be  praised 
or  is  calculated  to  evoke  gratitude.     Of  Ireland,  at  least,  it  has  been  a 
consistent  enemy.     It  has  time  after  time  delayed  or  mutilated  beneficial 
legislation  for  Ireland  when  it  could  not  defeat  it,  and  is  thus  in  no  srcall 
degree  responsible  for  all  the  political  and  social  evils  with  which  Ireland 
has  been  afflicted.     In  the  second  place,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  monstrous 
anomaly  that,  in  these  days  of  household  suffrage,  a  wholly  unrepresenta- 
tive and  irresponsible  body  of  a  few  hundred  persons,  deriving  their  authority 
from  the  accident  of  birth,  should  be  able,  even  temporarily,  to  override  the 
decisions  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.     A  still  more  plausible  case 
may  be  made  for  proceeding  with  a  campaign  against  the  House  of  Lords 
at  the  present  moment ;  for  it  is  true  that  up  to  a  year  ago  that  institution 
was  the  single  obstacle  between  Ireland,  and  at  least  some  measure  of  Home 
Rule,  and  next  session  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  it  will  veto  any 
important  measure  of  land  reform  for  Ireland,  should  such  a  measure  be 
sent  to  it  for  its  acceptance.     At  first  sight,  therefore,  it  would  seem  good 
policy,  at  least  from  the  Irish  point  of  view,  to  drop  all  other  objects  for  a 
time,  and  aim,  instead,  at  the  "  ending  or  mending  "  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  it  is  only  on  a  very  partial  view  of  the  facts  that  such  a  course  could 
seem  advisable  to  any  practical  politician  or  could  be  regarded  by  such  a 
politician  as  other  than  absolutely  abandoning  one  great  movement  in  the 
success  of  which  Ireland  has  a  vital  interest  for  one  greater  still  in  the 
success  of  which  Ireland,  possibly,  may  be  found  in  the  end  to  have  no  inter- 
est at  all. 

It  is  positively  amusing  to  read  the  facile  prophecies  of  early  destruc- 
tion that  are  hurled  at  the  House  of  Lords.  One  would  imagine  that  it  was 
one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the  world  to  pull  down  altogether,  or  funda- 
mentally modify,  an  institution  which  is  almost  as  old  as  the  English 
Monarchy  itself,  which  has  survived  the  vicissitudes  of  centuries,  which 
occupies  so  large  a  place  in  English  history,  and  which  still,  beyond  all 
question,  enjoys,  deservedly  or  not,  the  confidence  of  millions  of  the  Eng- 
lish people.  To  think  such  a  feat  capable  of  accomplishment  within,  say, 
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the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation,  is  evidence  of  either  childishness 
or  imbecility.  As  well  to  propose  to  abolish  the  Monarchy  ;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  doubtful  whether,  on  the  whole,  England  would  not  prefer  the  House 
of  Lords  to  the  Throne,  if  it  had  to  choose  between  the  two.  Two  proposals 
have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  House  of  Lords.  One  is  to  abolish  the 
institution  altogether ;  the  other  is  to  abolish  its  veto.  How  long  does 
any  man  in  his  senses  think  that  it  would  take  to  carry  the  former  proposal 
into  effect?  Does  any  one  really  believe  that,  without  another  Revolution, 
the  House  of  Lords  could  be  abolished  within  the  next  fifty  years  ?  and  does 
any  one  really  believe  in  the  possibility  of  another  Revolution  within  the 
same  period  -directed  against  a  fundamental  part  of  a  constitution  under 
which  England  has  grown  to  be  a  first-class  Power  and  English  liberty  has 
been  irrevocably  established  ?  But  it  may  be  said  that  it  would  not  be  so 
gigantic  or  lengthened  an  operation  to  take  away  its  veto.  Perhaps  not ; 
but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  even  this  reform  could  not  be  effected  without 
convulsing  England  from  end  to  end,  without  such  a  popular  agitation  as 
that  country  has  not  witnessed  since  the  days  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  without 
repeated  and  successful  appeals  to  the  country.  In  the  meantime,  it  may 
be  asked,  what  would  have  become  of  the  Irish  movement  for  Home  Rule  ? 

It  would  have  been  dead  and  buried  long  before  the  House  of  Lords  veto 
was  abolished ;  the  population  of  Ireland  would  have  been  reduced  by 
another  million,  a  fresh  cause  for  cutting  down  still  further  the  Irish 
representation  at  Westminster  being  thereby  furnished ;  and  thus  the 
last  state  of  that  country  would  be  worse  than  the  first.  It  is  possible 
to  understand  why  British  Liberals  should  imagine  that  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  embark,  without  further  ado,  on  an  anti-House  of  Lords  campaign  ; 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  why  any  Irish  Nationalist  should  do  so. 

But  we  may  go  further  and  assert,  with  the  most  absolute  confidence, 
that,  even  if  an  agitation  against  the  House  of  Lords  were  at  any  time 
advisable  from  the  Irish  point  of  view,  the  present  time  would  be  positively 
the  least  opportune  for  such  a  movement  which  could  be  selected.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  Neither  the  English,  nor  the  Scotch,  nor  the  Welsh 
people  have  just  now  any  case  whatever  for  an  uprising  against  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  fact  is  notorious  and  well  within  the  recollection  of  every  one 
that  the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  exercised  since  the  accession 
of  the  present  Government  to  office  only  in  the  case  of  Irish  Bills.  Every 
British  Bill  of  any  importance  brought  forward  in  that  time  by  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  accepted  by  the  House  of  Lords  and  passed  into  law.  The 
Home  Rule  Bill  and  the  Evicted  Tenants  Bill  have  been  rejected  outright ; 
but  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  have  got  their  Parish  Council  Bills, 
London  has  got  its  Equalisation  of  Rates  Bill,  Great  Britain  as  a 
whole  its  "  democratic "  Budget,"  and  it  would  also  have  got  its 
Employers'  Liability  Bill  if  the  Government  would  agree  to  omit  one  sub- 
section which,  however  important  from  their  point  of  view,  was  one  on 
which  working-men  themselves  and  even  Liberal  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment were  divided  in  opinion.  It  would  be  nothing  short  of  sheer  non- 
sense to  go  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  on  such  a  case  as  this  against  the 
House  of  Lords.  Neither  the  English,  nor  the  Scotch,  nor  the  Welsh  could 
be  either  persuaded  or  cajoled  into  a  fit  of  indignation  against  either  the 
institution  or  its  veto  when  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  had  been  an  obstacle 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  but  Ireland  obtaining  what  it  desired. 
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What  thus  seems  clear  a  priori  has  been  proved  to  demonstration  by  the 
event.  An  agitation  against  the  House  of  Lords  was  commenced  soon  after 
the  rising  of  Parliament  by  a  meeting  in  Hyde  Park,  and  it  has  been  a  com- 
plete failure.  It  has  almost  been  laughed  out  of  existence,  and,  although 
such  revolutionary  members  of  the  present  administration  as  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre  and  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  still  talk  of  "  going  for  the  House  of 
Lords."  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence  from 
the  Hyde  Park  meeting,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that,  if  they  do  continue  to 
indulge  in  such  talk,  it  will  be  mostly  at  harmless  tea-parties  and  similar 
gatherings,  at  which  a  discussion  of  the  subject  will  assume  a  mere  academic 
character. 

To  substitute,  therefore,  an  agitation  against  the  House  of  Lords 
for  an  agitation  for  Home  Rule  in  Great  Britain  would  be  to  postpone 
the  triumph  of  the  latter  for  an  indefinite  period.  From  the  Irish  point 
of  view  it  would  be  simply  fatuous.  But  it  is  also  needless.  To  secure 
the  triumph  of  the  Home  Rule  movement,  it  is  not  necessary  either  to 
end  or  to  mend  the  House  of  Lords.  What  power  has  the  House  of  Lords 
to  resist  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  that  matter  or  any  other,  provided  only  that  the  expression  of  the 
people's  will  in  Parliament  is  the  result  of  a  clear  mandate  from  the  con- 
stituencies ?  It  has  none  ;  and,  what  is  more,  the  House  of  Lords  has 
never  permanently  or  even  for  a  long  time  persisted  in  the  exercise  of 
such  a  power  in  the  case  supposed.  It  has  at  various  times  delayed  meas- 
ures which  were  undoubtedly  desired  by  a  great  majority  of  the  people  ; 
it  has  compelled  appeals  to  the  electorate  again  and  again  ;  and  in  that 
way  it  has  not  infrequently  done  much  public  harm  and  roused  against 
itself  much  popular  exasperation.  But  hi  the  end  it  has  invariably  suc- 
cumbed to  the  force  of  public  opinion,  even  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  till 
it  has  now  come  to  be  the  weakest  Second  Chamber  in  the  world.  It  will 
be  the  same  hi  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  If  the  next  election 
should  result  in  a  clear  verdict  in  favour  of  Home  Rule,  obtained  on  a 
clear  issue,  the  House  of  Lords  must  and  will  succumb  again.  As  much 
has  been  expressly  said  by  Lord  Salisbury  himself,  and,  even  if  he  had  not 
said  it,  the  statement  would  be  true.  But  there  is  another  consideration 
which  must  not  be  omitted.  The  House  of  Lords  is  not  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  popular  will  clearly  expressed.  Are  those' who  desire  so  eagerly 
to  end  or  mend  the  House  of  Lords  quite  sure  that  the  Second  Chamber 
which  would  be  set  up  in  its  stead  would  be  equally  powerless  ?  It  is 
certain  that  it  would  be  far  more  powerful.  If  it  were  constituted  on  the 
representative  principle,  the  French  Senate  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  show  what  would  be  the  result.  The  new  House  of  Lords,  or  what- 
ever it  might  be  called,  might  well  become  almost  the  equal  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  might,  perhaps,  be  at  the  same  time  more  anti-Irish. 
But,  if  all  this  should  be  the  case,  in  what  a  ridiculous  position  those 
would  stand — those  Irishmen  especially — who  preferred  an  agitation 
against  the  House  of  Lords  as  it  is  at  present  constituted  to  a  continuance 
of  the  movement  for  Home  Rule- 

Now,  all  this  being  so — Home  Rule  being  dropped  out  of  the  legislative 
programme  of  the  Government,  and  the  proposal  being  made  to  substitute 
for  it  as  the  principal  aim  of  Liberal  policy  an  achievement  which  is  cal- 
culated to  occupy  much  more  time  and  to  arouse  ten  times  more  passion 
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in  England — the  Independent  Party  hi  Ireland  see  no  course  open  to  them, 
AS  Irish  Nationalists  before  everything  else,  but  to  take  the  shortest  way 
to  put  a  summary  end  to  a  situation  so  full  of  peril  to  the  Irish  cause. 
That  way  seems  to  he  through  an  early  dissolution  and  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  constituencies  on  the  issue  of  Home  Rule  unencumbered,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  other  issues,  so  that  the  House  of  Lords  may  not  again 
have  any  excuse  for  saying  that  the  country  voted  not  on  Home  Rule, 
but  on  other  questions,  and  on  that  ground  again  refuse  to  pass  a  Home 
Rule  Bill 
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LIFE   UNDER   MR.   BIRRELL. 


A  Farmer's  Appeal. 


The  accompanying  correspondence  is  a  very  fair  sample  of  the  methods 
of  "  peaceful  persuasion  "  now  adopted  in  certain  parts  of  Ireland  in 
preference  to  more  violent,  though  not  more  illegal,  methods.  The  case  of 
Mr.  Geelan  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the  pages  of  IRISH  FACTS, 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  question  and  answer  in  the  last  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the  interest  of  all  Irish  Loyalists,, 
the  Unionist  Members  of  the  new  Parliament  will  insist  that  justice  is  done 
to  this  man  and  to  other  victims  of  the  tyranny  of  the  United  Irish  League. 

(1)  Mr.  R.  Geelan  to  The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  Birrell,  M.P. 

Currygranny  Hous'e, 

Newtownforbes, 

Co.  Longfoid. 

1st  February,  1910. 

Sir. — As  a  loyal  and  law-abiding  subject  of  King  Edward  VII.,- 
I  respectfully  ask  you  as  the  King's  Minister,  and  responsible  lor  the 
Government  of  Ireland,  to  protect  me  from  the  cruel  and  wicked  action 
of  the  United  Irish  League  in  the  Co.  of  Longford,  especially  of  the 
Cloonguish  Branch,  who  openly  and  illegally  sat  in  judgment  in  their 
rooms  at  Newtownforbes  on  Sunday  last,  and  boycotted  me  in  the 
worst  way  that  they  could,  as  you  will  see  by  the  paper  enclosed. 
They  did  it  by  threats  and  warnings  to  two  most  respectable  men  in  the 
town  of  Longford^  One  of  those  men,  Mr.  O'Connor,  was  warned  not 
to  admit  or  supply  me  with  meat  ;  the  other,  Mr.  Thomas  Dempsey, 
a  shoemaker,  was  warned  to  have  no  dealings  with  me  ;  he  used  to 
make  and  mend  my  shoes.  The  only  one  reason  they  have  got  for 
boycotting  me  is  that  I  refused  to  take  a  League  ticket  or  to  join  their 
party — I  being  a  Unionist  and  a  Protestant.  At  the  same  meeting 
there  was  four  decent  law-abiding  Protestants  warned  not  to  go  near 
each  other,  or  to  speak  to  each  other.  Bob  Jones  was  warned  not  to 
speak  to  Beaty,  his  cousin.  Alick  Noble  was  warned  not  to  allow 
his  uncle,  John  McClughery,  to  come  on  his  premises. 

Is  the  King's  Government,  or  those  responsible  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  Ireland  going  to  allow  the  rebels,  or  the  United  Irish  League 
in  Ireland,  to  keep  Protestants  from  speaking  to,  or  calling  on  each 
other  ?  Will  His  Majesty's  Protestant  loyal  subjects  be  allowed  to 
be  starved  or  hunted  out  of  the  country  where  they  were  born,  and  their 
fathers  before  them  ? 

Now,  sir,  you  know  my  case  ;  for  in  December,  1908,  you  ordered 
that  Mr.  James  P.  Farrell  be  prosecuted  for  the  very  same  crime 
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that  he  has  now  committed  against  me.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Farrell, 
M.P.,  I  will  ask  you  to  order  that  each  and  all  of  those  Leaguers 
who  took  part  at  this  meeting  at  Newtownforbes  for  the  purpose  of 
boycotting  me  and  the  other  Protestants,  be  arrested  and  prosecuted 
according  to  the  law.  I  respectfully  ask  that  it  be  done  at  once,  for  the 
sake  of  peace  in  the  Co.  Longford.  I  am  severely  boycotted,  and  have 
been  for  the  past  three  years,  for  the  only  reason  that  I  refused  to 
take  a  ticket  from,  or  join  the  United  Irish  League.  Copy  of  this  letter 
is  kept  by  me. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  ROBERT  GEELAN. 

To  The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  Birrell. 

ENCLOSURE. 
Extract  from  the  Longford  Leader,  January  29,  1910. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cloonguish  Branch  of  the  United  Irish  League, 
held  in  the  League  Rooms,  Newtownforbes,  on  Sunday,  23rd  January,  1910, 
Mr.  Patrick  Newman,  President,  presiding  : — 

Correspondence  was  read  and  dealt  with,  and  routine  business 
transacted.  Mr.  O'Connor,  butcher,  Longford,  is  called  on  by  this 
branch  to  cease  admitting  the  obnoxious  Bob  Geelan  on  his  premises, 
or  supplying  him  with  meat.  It  is  very  singular  to  think  a  man  in 
such  a  position  as  what  Mr.  O'Connor  is,  would  betray  the  country's 
cause  for  the  sake  of  all  he  would  make  in  a  life-time  on  a  Quaker 
such  as  Geelan,  but  in  future  no  man  that  has  the  audacity  to  violate 
the  rules  of  the  United  Irish  League  will  receive  any  partiality  from 
the  Cloonguish  Branch.  Thomas  Dempsey  is  also  cautioned  to  have 
no  dealings  with  Geelan.  The  drum  never  was  in  better  form  before 
nor  what  it  is  at  present,  and  hearts  as  firm  as  steel  to  comply  with 
its  music  ;  so  it's  better  for  all  parties  to  keep  on  the  straight  side,  nor 
cause  any  such  trouble,  and  we  request  the  Longford  Branch  to  keep 
a  more  vigilant  eye  over  those  people.  A  complaint  was  lodged  against 
Bob  Jones,  Cloonrollagh,  for  associating  himself  with  Beaty.  It  is 
hoped  this  will  not  occur  again.  Alick  Noble,  Leitrim,  is  also  warned 
to  keep  John  McCloughery  from  about  his  place.  It  is  disgusting  for 
the  Committee  to  have  to  take  up  such  cases,  or  to  think  the  people 
are  so  mean  to  be  carrying  on  in  such  a  manner,  but  in  future  they  will 
know  more  about  it. 

(2)  The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  Birrell,  M.P.,  to  Mr.  R.  Geelan. 

•Irish  Office, 

Old  Queen  Street,  S.W 

7th  February,  1910. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Chief  Secretary  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  1st  instant,  and  to  inform  you  that  he  will 
have  the  enquiries  made  into  the  matters  of  which  you  complain. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  C.  T.  BEARD. 
Mr.  Robert  Geelan. 
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Another  case  from  Arva  affords  useful  information  for  those  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain  who  would  wish  to  know  how  minorities 
suffer  in  Ireland  under  the  joint  rule  of  the  United  Irish  League,  and  Mr. 
Birrell.  They  cannot  do  better  than  read,  mark,  learn  and  inwardly 
digest  the  boycotting  story  set  out  in  the  Standard  of  February  21  by  their 
special  correspondent,  Mr.  L.  Cope  Cornford.  He  writes  : — 

"  In  the  preceding  article  it  was  stated  that  the  little  town  of 
Arva  is  at  this  moment  one  of  the  centres  of  a  district  in  which,  as  in 
many  other  districts  of  the  south  and  west,  the  United  Irish  League 
enforces  a  system  of  cruel  and  illegal  intimidation  and  outrage.  An 
extract  was  quoted  from  a  local  paper,  in  which  a  branch  of  the  league, 
in  direct  violation  of  the  law,  but  with  entire  impunity,  warns  two 
residents  that  unless  they  at  once  '  apologise  '  to  the  league  for  having 
had  dealings  with  a  boycotted  man,  they  would  be  '  treated  in  the 
same  way.'  One  of  these  men  is  Mr.  John  Abbott,  a  justice  of  the 
peace  ;  the  other  Robert  Navan,  is  a  small  farmer.  Mr.  Abbott  had 
the  temerity  to  employ  the  boycotted  man  to  dig  potatoes  ;  Mr. 
Navan  dared  to  lend  him  a  donkey. 

"  The  warning  was  given  on  November  27  of  last  year.  A  month 
later  the  league  stated  in  the  same  local  paper  that  Mr.  Abbott  had 
apoligised  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  League.  Mr.  Abbott,  however, 
immediately  repudiated  the  statement.  Observe  the  sequel.  A  large 
barn  filled  with  hay,  belonging  to  Mr.  Abbott's  son,  was  burned. 
Mr.  Abbott,  junior,  had  not  offended  the  league  in  any  way,  except 
in  being  the  son  of  his  father,  the  justice  of  the  peace.  But  it  is  the 
law  that  wilful  damage  inflicted  upon  property  shall  be  made  good 
by  the  county  in  which  the  outrage  occurs.  The  farm  of  Mr.  Abbott, 
junior,  lies  over  the  border.  The  local  branch  of  the  league,  in  burn- 
ing the  hay  of  Mr.  Abbott,  junior,  intended  to  revenge  itself  through, 
him  upon  his  father,  while  shifting  the  expense  upon  the  next  county. 
The  league  forgot,  however,  that  the  Act  provides  that  compensation 
shall  be  levied  upon  the  county  in  which  there  was  instigation  to  the 
crime.  So  the  county  of  Mr.  Abbott,  J.P.,  had  to  pay,  after  all.  It 
paid  £140  for  that  night's  entertainment. 

A  feud. 

"  In  order  to  understand  Mr.  Abbott's  offence  it  is  neccessary 
to  consider  the  recent  history  of  this  district  in  peaceful  Ireland. 
Some  twenty  years  ago,  one  Robert  M'Neill,  inherited  the  tenancy 
of  a  farm  from  his  father.  About  the  same  time,  his  relative,  John 
M'Neill,  inherited  the  tenancy  of  an  adjoining  farm  from  his  father. 
Now,  both  farmers  had  taken  their  respective  farms  when  the  previous 
tenants  had  been  evicted.  That  is  the  crime,  only  to  be  expiated  by  the 
relinguishing  of  the  farms  by  Robert  M'Neill  and  John  M'Neill. 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  the  feud  slept  until  the  present  Government 
came  into  power  four  years  ago.  Arva,  Aughavas,  Carrigallen,  and 
Killeshandra,  and  the  United  Irish  League  everywhere,  at  once 
recognised  that  the  hand  of  justice  was  weakened  when  the  Liberals 
took  office.  They  believed  that  there  was  collusion  between  the 
appointed  rulers  of  the  land  and  the  forces  of  sedition.  That  was  a 
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bad  hour  for  Robert  and  John  M'Neill.  They  were  boycotted.  No 
man  was  allowed  to  deal  with  them.  They  could  only  obtain  supplies 
under  police  protection. 

"  The  feud  naturally  spread.  There  are  to-day  under  sentence  of 
boycott  or  '  condemnation  '  : — 

1.  Robert  M'Neill. 

2.  John  M'Neill. 

3.  John  James  M'Neill,  a  retired  policeman,  living  on  his  pension. 

4.  David  M'Neill,  called  Black  M'Neill. 

5.  David  M'Neill,  called  Rory  M'Neill. 

6.  George  M'Neill. 

7.  John  Abbott,  J.P. 

8.  Thomas  M'Clelland. 

9.  Robert  Navan. 

10.  Francis  Cooke,  called  Taypot,  father-in-law  to   one  of   the 
David  M'NeiUs. 

11.  Robert  Keith,  storekeeper  in  Arva. 

"  All  these  are  Protestants.  The  offence  of  the  two  M'Neills, 
Robert  and  John,  consists  in  occupying  farms  from  which  tenants  were 
evicted  in  their  fathers'  time.  The  offence  of  the  rest  consists  in  hav- 
ing any  dealings  whatever  with  the  two  M'Neills — and  in  being  Pro- 
testants. They  are  all  under  police  protection.  They  are  hooted 
in  the  street ;  their  wives  and  children  are  insulted,  and  the  children 
are  beaten  on  their  way  to  school." 

Deadly  Enmity. 

"  In  the  meantime,  the  whole  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
district  are  at  deadly  enmity  with  the  whole  of  the  Protestants.  At 
any  of  the  towns  on  market  days  open  hostilities  may  break  out.  On 
January  28  last,  for  instance,  there  was  a  fight  in  Arva.  The  Orange- 
men, expecting  an  attack  to  be  made  on  Mr.  Keith's  shop,  arrived 
in  force.  The  league  men,  intending  to  make  the  attack,  also  arrived 
in  force.  Both  sides  were  armed  with  revolvers.  There  were  less  than 
a  dozen  policemen  to  deal  with  an  armed  crowd  of  some  200  men. 

Two  or  three  of  the  league  men  rushed  Mr.  Keith's  shop,  but 
before  they  could  effect  any  damage  the  police  threw  them  out.  At 
this  moment  up  drove  John  James  M'Neill,  the  blameless  ex-police- 
man. The  league  men  hooted  him,  and  one  hurled  a  stick,  which 
struck  John  James  M'Neill  under  the  ear.  A  policeman  dashed 
into  the  crowd  and  seized  the  man  who  had  thrown  the  stick,  while 
his  comrades  drew  their  batons  and  charged  the  crowd.  They  fought 
their  way  to  the  police-station  and  landed  their  captive,  kept  the  mob 
at  bay,  and  presently  dispersed  it. 

A  I  local  paper,  i  prettily  named  The  'Anglo-Celt,  gave  a  lurid 
description  of  the  event  on  February  5  last.  According  to  The  Anglo  - 
Celt,  the  police  committed  a  series  of  outrages  unparalleled  "  in  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  Arva."  ''  Without  the  least 
warning,"  says  The  Anglo -Celt,  ''the  police  standing  by  were  ordered 
to  draw  their  batons  and  charge.  This  they  did  with  a  vengeance, 
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rushing  up  and  down  the  street  and  striking  every  man — and  even 
women — they  met.  .  .  .  Respectable  farmers  attending  to 
their  business  were  batoned  without  mercy.  .  .  .  After  the 
onslaught  the  police  ceased  their  work,  but  not  until  they  had  raised 
the  indignation  of  the  people  of  Arva,  who  are  loud  in  their  denunciation 
that  such  high-handed  measures  should  have  been  taken  for  no  apparent 
cause."  The  account  ends  with  a  pathetic  demand  that  the  conduct 
of  the  police  ''should  be  brought  before  Parliament." 

An  accurate  version  of  the  business  would  expose  the  local 
papers  to  the  combined  action  of  the  league.  No  editor  likes  to  be 
shot  at  when  he  goes  home  at  night.  The  trouble  at  Arva  is  an 
example  of  conflicts  frequently  occurring  in  the  district.  On  January 
1,  at  Aughavas,  the  police  were  obliged  to  charge  with  fixed  bayonets. 
The  Protestant  congregation  of  that  town  have  recently  been  escorted 
from  church  by  a  body  of  police  armed  with  carbines  to  save  the 
Protestants  from  a  howling  mob  of  Roman  Catholic  Nationalists. 

Storekeeper's  Losses. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  the  anger  of  the  league  is  concen- 
trated upon  Mr.  Robert  Keith,  storekeeper,  of  Arva,  in  whose  shop 
the  row  began  on  January  28.  Three  weeks  before  that  date  Mr. 
Keith  was  boycotted.  No  Roman  Catholic  dares  to  deal  with  him. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  lost  sixteen  regular  customers,  including 
the  priest,  and  between  three  and  four  dozen  casual  customers.  After 
the  boycott  was  proclaimed  a  Roman  Catholic  ventured  to  buy  a  loaf. 
Before  he  could  reach  his  home  the  bread  was  kicked  out  of  his  hand. 
He  brought  it  back  to  the  shop  and  begged  for  his  money  to  be  given 
back  to  him.  "  Give  it  back  to  me,  for  the  love  of  God.  or  they'll 
be  killin'  me,"  he  said. 

I  asked  Mr.  Keith  if  he  was  prepared  to  hold  on.  "  I  am," 
he  said.  "  I  will  hold  on  till  I  am  forced  to  leave  the  country.  Ye 
would  not  advise  me  to  give  in,  would  ye  ?  " 

He  further  explained  that  the  Protestants  in  the  district  were 
depending  on  him  for  supplies.  They  were  backing  him  not  only 
for  his  sake,  but  for  their  own.  For  they  are  now  expecting  a  boycott 
to  be  placed  on  them  by  the  Roman  Catholic  shops — the  shopkeepers 
being  forced  thereto  by  the  United  Irish  League. 

In  the  meantime,  no  man  goes  out  at  night  without  a  loaded 
revolver  in  his  pocket — and  sometimes  two  revolvers — and  a  supply 
of  ammunition.  Presently,  one  of  these  weapons  will  go  off.  .  .  . 

This  is  the  state  of  tilings  which  Mr.  Birrell  (that  tarnished 
butterfly)  calls  governing  Ireland  by  ordinary  law.  Scorned  even  by 
his  friends,  Mr.  Birrell  is  a  fit  representative  of  a  Government  which 
has  made  friends  with  the  Home  Rule  agitators,  whose  arnw  is  the 
United  Irish  League,  backed,  in  too  many  cases,  by  the  priest. 

Now,  lias  the  feeling  of  the  Loyalists  some  justification,  or  has  it  not  ? 
To  this  account  may  be  added  the  following  resolutions  passed  by 
local  league  branches  and  reported  in  the  Belfast  News  Letter  of  February 
5  :— - 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Arva  and  Coronea  JBranch 
of  the  United  Irish  League  was  held  on  the  23rd  ultimo  at  Coronea.     The 
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meeting  was  called  "  owing  to  the  disturbance  in  the  town  of  Arva  when 
the  Aughavas  planter  came  to  Arva  for  goods."  Resolutions  were  pro- 
posed and  adopted  condemning  the  action  of  the  merchant  who  still  supplied 
the  planters  with  goods,  and  calling  on  all  Nationalists  and  honest-minded 
men  to  bring  the  action  of  the  planters  to  their  own  door,  and  consider 
how  they  would  like  it ;  to  take  a  strong  attitude  in  the  matter,  and  calling 
on  all  Nationalists  in  the  Arva  and  Coronea  districts  to  aid  the  brave  men 
of  Aughava  in  every  possible  way. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Arva  Town  Tenants'  League  on  the  25th  ultimo, 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : — "  That  we,  the 
committee  of  Arva  Town  Tenants'  League,  strongly  condemn  the  action 
of  a  local  merchant  who  is  supplying  provisions  to  obnoxious  persons 
residing  in  the  parish  of  Aughavas,  Co.  Leitrim. — W.  J.  M.  M'Caughey, 
secretary." 

We  also  reproduce  below,  in  its  entirety,  an  article  from  a  Nationalist 
paper,  the  Roscommon  Herald,  of  February  5.  This  we  do  because  it 
affords  an  interesting  insight  into  the  question  from  the  "  boycotters'" 
side.  It  will  be  noticed  that  no  concealment  is  made  of  the  various  acts 
of  intimidation  and  naive  indignation  is  expressed  at  the  police  for  daring 
to  protect  the  victims  of  the  League  from  violence. 


BATON  CHARGES  BY  THE    POLICE. 


Old  Men  Injured. 


Boycotted  Cortermone  Bailiff—"  No  Surrender." 

Friday  last  was  fair  day  in  Arva.  William  McNeill,  the  boy, 
cotted  man  in  Aughavas,  with  his  usual  bodyguard  of  police  and  two 
emergencymen,  entered  the  town  about  12  noon.  About  the  same 
hour,  Francis  Cooke,  better  known  as  "  Teapot "  Cooke,  also  made 
his  appearance,  closely  guarded  by  police  and  accompanied  by  an 
emergencyman.  Their  entrance  to  the  town  was  heralded  by  booing, 
cheering,  and  blowing  of  horns,  which  drew  the  attention  of  the 
people  attending  the  fair,  and  was  the  means  of  gathering  the  crowd 
around  the  obnoxious  gentlemen. 

A  large  force  of  police,  under  the  command  of  District  Inspectors 
G.  W.  P.  Knox,  of  Cavan,  and  Yeats,  of  Ballinamore,  was  present. 

On  that  day  week,  McNeill  visited  Arva  (as  reported  in  these 
columns)  in  search  of  provisions.  After  being  refused  in  Duncan's 
for  the  goods  he  tried  v  Keith's,  who  has  since  supplied  him,  and  is 
now  rigorously  boycotted.  Early  that  day  a  deputation  of  young 
men  from  the  Aughavas  Branch  of  the  U.I.L.  went  through  the  town 
and  warned  the  shopkeepers  not  to  supply  McNeill  with  any  goods,  as 
he  was  boycotted  by  the  League  for  grabbing  the  farm  at  Aughavas 
from  which  Dominick  Maguire  was  evicted  some  years  ago,  and 
which  he  refused  to  give  up  after  being  requested  to  do  so  several 
times.  No  one  in  Arva  would  give  him  any  support  except  one,  and 
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he  is  now  enjoying  a  solitary  existence,  except  when  visited  by  the 
boycotts  and  their  protection  party.  The  people  expressed  their 
feelings  on  the  first  occasion,  and  the  small  force  of  police  available 
were  unable  to  do  anything  towards  keeping  the  peace,  and  when 
an  arrest  was  made  the  people  became  so  threatening  in  their  words 
and  manner  that  the  prisoner  was  released  in  a  very  short  time.  * 

The  authorities  seemed  to  have  taken  steps  in  the  meantime 
to  reinforce  the  Arva  police,  with  the  result  that  early  on  last  Friday 
police  were  arriving  in  large  numbers  until  over  one  hundred,  under 
the  command  of  two  District  Inspectors,  were  on  the  spot.  Trouble, 
it  seems,  was  expected  to  arise  when  Messrs.  McNeill  and  Cooke 
would  put  in  an  appearance,  but  everybody  seemed  to  be  busy  about 
their  buying  and  selling  through  the  fair,  giving  little  attention  to 
the  gorgeous  display  of  authority  in  the  town.  The  day  was  bitterly 
cold,  too,  heavy  showers  of  sleet  falling  in  the  morning,  which  cleared 
away,  as  the  morning  wore  on.  The  boycotted  gentlemen  apparently 
did  not  stir  out  until  the  storm  was  nearly  over,  though  eagerly 
watched  for  by  the  keen  eye  of  the  law.  They  had  threatened  to 
bring  all  their  friends  in  the  Orange  Lodges  of  the  North  to  bear  down 
upon  the  peaceable  town,  and  sweep  the  inhabitants  before  them. 
This  promised  excursion  of  Orangemen  was  the  subject  of  a  good  deal 
of  speculation,  and  it  ended  in  smoke.  When  McNeill  came  he  came 
quietly,  and  was  greeted  in  the  usual  manner,  but  he  was  allowed  to 
proceed  with  a  body  of  police  up  the  Main  Street.  There  was  nothing 
further  than  groaning  here  and  there  through  the  people,  as  he  passed 
by.  When  Cooke  reached  the  fair  green,  which  is  situated  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  he  commenced  waving  his  arms  in  a  frantic 
manner,  and  winding  a  stick  around  his  head  and  yelling  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  "  No  Surrender,''  "  Remember  Derry  Walls,"  &c.  His 
action  caused  a  lot  of  groaning,  and  a  crowd  followed  him  up  the 
street,  booing  and  cheering.  At  Robert  Keith's  house  he  dismounted 
from  the  vehicle  and  challenged  the  people  to  come  on  while  he  was 
surrounded  by  police.  The  people  did  not  come  on,  and  to  his  yelling 
of  "  No  surrender,"  there  was  no  answer  for  some  time.  However, 
he  kept  it  up,  parading  the  footpath  and  waving  his  stick,  and  using 
very  offensive  language  towards  the  Catholics  of  the  town  in  general. 
There  was  no  effort  whatever  made  by  the  police  to  stop  this  out- 
rageous conduct,  which  was  calculated  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
town.  A  large  body  of  police  were  there  to  preserve  order  and  keep 
down  such  conduct,  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  this  language.  In 
fact  they  seemed  to  enjoy  it  immensely,  and  in  fact  it  was  plain  to  every 
one  it  would  be  the  means  of  provoking  the  respectable  inhabitants 
until  they  would  not  tolerate  it. 

Cooke  was  going  on  in  this  fashion  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
the  crowd  had  grown  to  huge  proportions  in  the  meantime.  The  police 
were  now  getting  busy  pushing  the  people  here  and  there  in  the  pre- 
tence of  keeping  the  thoroughfare  clear.  A  low  murmur  ran  through 
the  crowd,  and  suddenly  a  loud  cheer  was  raised,  which  was  heard 
for  miles  around.  Angry  shouts  were  also  heard,  and  the  police  were 
ordered  to  charge  them  with  batons.  A  baton  charge  then  took  place, 
the  police  pummelling  everyone  they  met  in  a  very  determined  manner. 
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Old  women  and  girls  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  shops,  a  number  of  which 
had  to  be  closed  and  shuttered  to  save  the  windows  and  breakable 
'goods  from  being  shattered.  Some  stone  throwing  was  indulged  in, 
but  the  frost-bound  street  could  not  supply  the  demands  of  the  crowd, 
otherwise  more  harm  would  have  been  done.  Two  old  men  over  60 
years  of  age  had  to  be  carried  in  off  the  street,  where  they  were  trying 
to  get  out  of  the  way,  but  were  unable.  A  number  of  people  had  to 
get  their  wounds  dressed  and  bandaged  from  baton  strokes  received. 
Prosecutions  are  ordered  by  a  number  of  civilians  who  were  pro- 
ceeding to  their  business,  and  who  say  they  were  taking  no  part 
whatever  in  what  was  going  on. 

The  whole  business  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  Cooke,  who  kept 
up  his  challenges  and  party  expressions  the  whole  time.  He  boasted 
that  he  had  no  other  business  coming  to  Arva  but  to  get  the  Papists' 
skulls  broken.  When  going  home  he  took  a  different  route  to  that 
he  came  by,  going  about  four  miles  extra  by  the  town  of  Carrigallen, 
to  avoid  a  "waylay."  One  party,  who  showed  some  sympathy  with 
him  during  the  day,  got  a  severe  shaking  going  home,  and  were  warned 
to  keep  away  from  "  Teapot "  in  future,  and  on  promising  to  do  this 
were  allowed  to  proceed.  The  Arva  shopkeeper  who  supplied  the 
boycotts  with  goods  in  Arva  was  also  warned,  but  he  declared  himself 
a  supporter  of  those  men,  and  he  is  also  subjected  to  some  annoyance 
for  his  loyalty  to  the  grabber  and  ex- bailiff.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  some  time  ago  a  meeting  was  held  in  Aughavas  for  the  purpose 
of  boycotting  McNeill.  The  people  endeavoured  to  hold  the  meeting 
on  the  grabbed  farm,  but  the  police  batoned  them,  broke  two  drums, 
one  from  Carrigallen,  and  tore  a  flag.  The  people  ran  through  the 
bogs  to  reach  the  farm,  and  were  followed  by  the  police,  and  some 
amusing  scenes  were  witnessed  here,  as  they  were  not  able  to  make 
their  way  through  drains  and  were  often  "  bogged."  It  is  since  this 
that  the  boycotting  of  McNeill  took  a  determined  course,  and  he  has 
seized  every  opportunity  to  raise  disturbances  every  place  he  goes, 
aided  by  his  colleague,  Cooke,  who  is  a  long  time  obnoxious  in  this 
district. 

It  is  sad  to  state  that  such  people  should  be  encouraged  by  the 
authorities  in  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  county  by  such  language 
and  -behaviour  as  was  witnessed  in  Arva  on  Friday  last.  The  people 
of  the  town  are  very  indignant  over  it,  and  are  strong  in  their  con- 
demnation of  such  tactics  as  were  carried  on.  Arva  will  have  to  bear 
a  portion  of  the  extra  police  tax  which  this  display  every  week  will 
entail,  and  all  to  protect  and  encourage,  in  fact,  bigotry  and  grabbers 
from  another  county. 
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UNIONIST   LEADERS   AND   HOME   RULE. 

The  following  references  to  Home  Rule  were  made  by  Unionist  Leaders 
during  the  General  Election. 

Mr.    BALFOUR. 

Home  Rule  and  the  House  of  Lords. 

"  Consider  what  has  happened  in  regard  to  Home  Rule.  It  is  a  most 
instructive  case,  and  it  is  not  only  a  case  instructive  to  the  theoretic  student 
of  political  constitutions.  It  touches  an  immediate  question  of  the  moment 
and  is  bound  to  have,  and  will  have,  the  greatest  effect  upon  the  politics  of 
the  next  few  years.  Now,  Home  Rule  has  twice  been  passed  by  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  has  been  twice  repudiated  by  the  common  sense  of  the 
community.  I  heard  a  friend  of  mine  say  it  would  be  again.  If  the 
Radicals  have  their  way,  will  the  community  have  a  chance  of  giving  their 
opinion  upon  it  ?  You  will  not  be  asked.  It  was  not  the  House  of  Commons 
which  threw  out  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893  ;  it  was  the 
House  of  Lords.  And  the  reason,  the  sole  reason,  that  the  Irish  are  pre- 
pared to  support  the  Budget,  which  they  detest,  is  that  they  think  that  the 
present  Government  are  going  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  House  of  Lords 
in  the  future  to  refer  the  Home  Rule  Bill  back  to  the  community.  Can  there 
be  a  clearer  instance  of  the  suicidal  character  of  any  policy  which  is  going  to 
hand  over  to  one  Chamber,  not  for  the  five  years  that  Chamber  exists,  but 
for  all  time,  the  destinies  of  the  United  Kingdom  ?  "  (Ipswich.  January  6.) 

Home  Rulers  and  the  Budget. 

"  What  is  the  explanation  of  the  change  of  view  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment, who  thought  Home  Rule  academic  four  years  ago,  and  think  it  a 
highly  practical  policy  now  ?  The  explanation  is  quite  simple.  At  least, 
I  think  I  know  the  explanation.  I  may  be  wrong  ;  I  am  not  in  the  secret. 
I  believe  it  to  be  this — that  the  Irish  notoriously  dislike  the  Budget — 
'  the  People's  Budget.'  If  they  had  voted  according  to  their  OAVH  wishes 
on  that  question  alone,  and  if  there  were  no  subsidiary  consideration  such 
as  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  of  course  the  Budget  would  have  run  the  greatest 
danger  in  the  course  of  the  session  which  has  just  come  to  a  conclusion,  and 
it  might  be  that  if  the  present  Government  came  back  it  would  run  the 
greatest  possible  danger  in  the  very  first  week  of  the  next  Session.  In 
other  words,  the  Government  know  very  well  that  they  must  induce  the 
Irish  to  support  the  Budget  to  which  the  Irish  object,  and  in  order  to  gain 
the  Irish  vote  they  may  promise  the  Irish  a  change  to  which  the  British 
may  object. ' '  ( Ipswich ,  January  6. ) 

We*  Difficulties. 

"  I  venture  to  think  that,  while  Home  Rule  had  insuperable  difficulties 
in  1886  and  1893,  those  difficulties  have  been  augmented  tenfold  by  the 
progress  of  events.  Since  those  things  have  happened,  we  have  lent,  or 
are  in  the  process  of  lending,  between  100  and  200  millions  sterling  of 
British  money.  'This  country  has  made  itself  responsible  for  old  age 
pensions  in  Ireland,  and  we  are  under  an  obligation  to  pay  those  old-age 
pensions  in  Ireland  as  we  are  in  England."'  (Ipswich,  January  6.) 
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Ireland  and  National  Defence. 

•'  The  problem  of  national  defence  is  incomparably  more  thorny  in 
the  year  1910  than  it  was  in  the  year  1900  or  1890  or  1880.  Are  we  really 
going  to  be  told  that  we  are  to  make  Ireland  practically  independent  of 
this  country  if  she  so  desired  it,  that  we  are  to  separate  ourselves  from 
an  island  which,  by  the  geographical  necessities  of  the  case,  is  predestined 
to  be  a  part  of  one  kingdom  with  ourselves  ?  Are  we  to  be  ready  to  do  it 
knowing  how  great  are  the  difficulties  and  the  perplexities  inevitable  to  the 
modern  conditions  under  which  we  have  to  regard  our  while  defensive 
system  ?  Are  we  prepared  to  make  Ireland,  at  our  very  gates,  independent 
of  all  efficient,  practical,  and  real  control,  when  we  are  well  aware  that  the 
defensibility  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  problem  which  is  not  merely 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  British  Admiralty  and  the  British  Army 
Council,  but  is  being  anxiously  considered  by  foreign  powers,  friendly  and 
neutral  ?  To  me  it  is  incredible,  absolutely  incredible,  that  the  community 
which  in  1886  and  1893  rejected  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  before  these  new 
aspects  of  the  question  had  arisen — financial,  military,  and  naval  aspects — 
it  is  incredible  to  me  that  the  community  which  so  acted  within  the  lifetime 
of  all  I  address  now  are  changed.  Any  change  of  mind  on  that  subject 
would  be  fatal  to  the  future  of  the  country."  (Ipswich,  January  6.) 

A  Reckless  Policy. 

"•  I  have  taken  one  case  ;  I  mentioned  two  or  three  more,  of  which  one 
was  Home  Rule.  We  are  accustomed  to  consider  Home  Rule  merely  in 
the  light  of  British  experience,  and  that  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  way  of 
considering  it.  But  here  again  let  me  remind  you  that  those  who  desire 
to  give  legislative  independence  to  Ireland,  to  be  followed,  as  it  well  may 
be,  by  every  other  kind  of  independence — those  who  desire  all  that  are 
running  counter  to  the  best  political  contemporary  thought  of  the  great 
nations  of  the  world.  They  are  running  as  deliberately  counter  to  that  as 
they  were  in  the  example  I  chose  a  few  moments  ago,  to  the  method  of 
land  tenure  in  Scotland.  What  are  we  all  aiming  at  ?  At  this  moment 
at  all  events,  we  who  belong  to  the  Unionist  Party,  what  are  we  aiming  at  ? 
So  far  as  our  country  is  considered,  we  find  ourselves  one  out  of  a  great 
brotherhood  of  self-governing  nations  altogether  forming  the  British 
Empire.  What  is  every  statesman,  be  he  British,  Canadian,  Aus- 
tralian— what  is  he  thinking  of  ?  He  is  thinking  of  how  he  is  going  to 
draw  closer  the  bonds  of  Empire,  he  is  thinking  how  the  various  elements  of 
this  great  whole  are  to  be  brought  nearer  and  nearer  in  their  political  rela- 
tion; and  are  we,  with  these  examples  before  us.  to  say  nothing  of  the  great 
example  of  Germany,  whose  whole  economic  success — I  say  nothing  of  her 
military  success — whose  whole  economic  success  has  greatly  depended 
on  the  integration  of  the  German-speaking  population  of  the  Continent  ? 
What  is  the  whole  course  of  modern  national  development  as  exem- 
plified in  all  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  ?  It  is  the  course  of 
bringing  together  that  which  was  separate,  to  integrate  that  which 
was  disintegrated,  of  drawing  closer  the  bonds  that  were  loose,  making 
more  homogeneous  that  which  was  scattered  and  disparate.  Where 
would  the  United  States  of  America  be  if  the  great  framers  of  the  American 
constitution  who  had  to  deal  principally  with  a  large  number  of  quite 
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independent  communities,  communities  as  independent,  you  may  almost 
say,  as  separate  countries — where  would  the  United  States  now  be  if  the 
framers  of  the  original  Constitution  of  that  great  Republic  had  not  recog- 
nised that  integration  as  against  disintegration,  making  one  as  against 
leaving  scattered  and  isolated — that  the  policy  of  integration  was  the  only 
policy  which  could  make  the  great  country  then  out  of  the  Colonies  which 
left  the  Mother  Country  in  the  18th  century.  Putting  them  out  of  mind, 
thinking  only  of  our  own  countrymen,  is  it  not  clear  that  those  who  are- 
going  in  this  reckless  fashion  for  Home  Rule'are  running  counter  to  the  best 
political  thought  not  merely  of  this  country,  but  of  the  world  ?  "  (Aberdeen, 
.January  10.) 

An  Illogical  Home  Ruler. 

Mr.  Redmond  yesterday,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Nationalists, 
made  an  appeal  to  the  Irishmen  living  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  his 
appeal,  I  gather,  was  intended  to  be  general,  and  what  was  his  argument, 
what  was  his  contention  ?  His  contention  was  this,  that  the  Irish  belonged 
to  a  different  race — race  was  his  word — and  because  they  belonged  to  a 
different  race  they  ought  to  be  given  self-government.  Now,  may  I  point 
out,  in  the  first  place,  that  his  premisses  are  wrong  ?  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  have  been  successively  invaded  by  waves  of  immigrants  in 
times  historic  and  prehistoric,  and  no  doubt  the  Briton  of  to-day  is  of  mixed 
blood.  You  will  find  in  one  part  of  Scotland,  for  example,  men  who  show 
traces  of  one  particular  descent  in  a  preponderating  degree,  and  in  another 
part  of  Scotland,  not  perhaps  very  far  off,  men  who  show  that  the  pre- 
ponderating element  in  their  blood  may  be  different.  All  that  which  is 
true  of  Scotland  is  true  of  England,  is  true  of  Wales,  is  also  true  of  Ireland, 
and  while  I  admit  differences  of  degree,  I  never  will  admit  that  the  Irish- 
man is  one  race  of  inhabitants  and  England  or  Scotland  or  Wales  is  another 
race.  We  know  that  in  fact  it  is  not  so,  and  that  at  this  very  moment 
the  most  progressive,  the  most  energetic,  the  most  vigorous  element — 
industrial  element — in  the  whole  of  Ireland  is  of  Scottish  blood,  Scottish 
religion.  They  have  gone  from  our  shores,  and  the  sympathy  between  the 
West  of  Scotland  and  the  North-East  of  Ireland  is  almost  as  close  in  the 
kinship  of  blood  as  that  between  any  two  Scottish  counties.  I  therefore 
repudiate  the  premises  of  Mr.  Redmond  ;  but  if  his  premises  are  true — 
and  they  are  believed  to  be  true,  mark  you,  by  a  very  large  number  of 
the  people,  of  his  countrymen  whom  he  addresses — if  they  are  true  they  do 
not  point  to  Home  Rule  ;  they  point  to  independence.  If  his  claim  for 
Home  Rule  is  based  upon  race,  that  is  a  legitimate  basis,  according  to  many 
thinkers,  for  total  and  complete  separation.  If  they  are  two  races,  let 
them  be  two  nations — that  is  the  argument.  And  if  the  Irish  insist,  most 
untruely,  that  they  are  a  different  race  from  ours,  they  are  logically  bound 
— all  their  reasoning  points  in  that  direction — when  the  occasion  favours 
and  the  hour  is  come,  to  ask  for  that  complete  independence,  that  total 
separation,  that  absolute  divorce  of  which  the  difference  of  race  is  the 
logical  basis. — (Aberdeen,  January  10). 

An  Impossible  Concession. 

Now  it  is  quite  impossible  for  this  country  to  give  either  Home  Rule 
or  Colonial  Government  or  total  separation  to  an  island  as  close  to  us  as  is 
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Ireland,  and  to  a  country  to  which  we  have  lent,  and  are  in  the  process 
of  lending,  such  vast  sums  of  British  money,  with  whom  we  are  inevitably 
connected  by  ties  financial,  ties  geographical,  ties  political,  ties  historical, 
ties  racial,  ties  many  in  number  and  incapable  of  division.  That  is  a 
commonplace  to  many  of  us  who  have  gone  through  these  controversies 
before.  It  will  be  a  commonplace  to  the  electors  of  this  country  whenever 
the  question  is  really  the  one  great  problem  to  which  their  attention  is 
concentrated,  and  more,  it  is  a  commonplace  to  every  political  thinker 
outside  these  shores  who  have  ever  considered  the  problem  of  the  British 
Empire.  If  we  have  enemies,  and  I  hope  we  have  none,  if  we  have  rivals, 
and  perhaps  we  have  some,  is  there  anything  which  would  give  them  more 
satisfaction — give  them  a  more  certain  and  secure  hope  that  whatever  else 
might  happen  Britain  as  a  Great  Power  would  never  stand  in  their  way — 
than  to  see  a  separate  Government  in  Ireland  from  the  Government  that 
ruled  in  England,  especially  when  the  Government  in  Ireland  was  able  to 
send  members  to  the  British  Parliament,  and  to  influence  the  men  in  our 
midst — the  Irishmen  in  our  great  cities  whom  we  consider  our  own  blood 
and  our  own  nation,  to  whom  they  preach  that  they  belong  to  a  different 
race  and  ought  to  have  different  ideas. — (Aberdeen,  January  10.) 

Academic  no  longer. 

I  remember,  four  years  ago,  that  the  Unionist  Party  were  in  a  very 
different  position  from  that  in  which  .they  find  themselves  to-day,  when 
the  tide  of  public  opinion  was  running  against  us,  and  when  men  were 
more  apt  to  look  to  the  fallacious  promises  of  the  future  than  fairly  to 
estimate  the  performances  of  the  past.  I  remember  that  we  were  then  told 
that  Home  Rule  was  an  academic  question  altogether  outside  practical 
politics.  It  has  now  begun  to  poke  its  nose  in  again.  Just  enough  has 
been  said  by  the  Prime  Minister  about  Home  Rule  to  make  every  Home 
Ruler  struggle  for  the  return  of  the  Radical  Party.  And  yet  I  notice 
that  he  does  not,  either  in  his  address  or  in  any  speech,  devote  time,  atten- 
tion, or  eloquence  to  developing  the  subject  which  he  started  so  rashly, 
and  with  consequences  which  neither  he  nor  any  other  man  at  present 
foresees,  in  the  speech  which  he  made  at  the  Albert  Hall.  I  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  following  the  course  of  your  electoral  controversy  here, 
but  I  shall  be  greatly  surprised  to  hear  that  the  two  Radical  candidates 
occupy  their  eloquence  in  demonstrating  to  a  British  audience  the  gain 
which  the  British  people  are  to  obtain  from  dividing  up  the  United  King- 
dom. And  my  old  friend  behind  me,  Mr.  Butcher,  whom,  I  am  sure, 
you  are  going  to  return  with  my  good  friend  Mr.  Smith — I  have  put  the 
question  to  him — Is  Home  Rule  one  of  the  subjects  brought  before  the 
York  electorate  by  the  Radical  candidates  for  York  ?  Do  they  dwell  upon 
its  advantages  ?  ("  They  dare  not.")  Quite  right.  The  more  Home 
Rule  is  understood  by  a  British  audience  the  more  that  audience  is 
determined  to  resist  it,  and  the  only  chance — absolutely  the  only  chance — 
of  a  favourable  hearing  that  that  cause  has  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Home 
Rule  controversies  which  I  remember  only  too  well  are  entirely  new  to  the 
new  generation  of  politicians.  They  have  had  no  experience  of  the  con- 
troversy, they  doubt  its  importance,  and  the  last  people  who  dare  to  bring 
these  points  before  them  are  the  members  of  the  party  who  say  they  are 
going  to  pass  Home  Rule  in  the  course  of  this  Parliament. — (York,  Januarv 
12.) 
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Why  so  Coy? 

"But  there  is  an  even  more  curious  phenomenon  of  this  election,  to 
which  I  beg  to  ask  your  very  particular  attention.  It  is  the  way  in  which — I 
was  going  to  say  the  present  Government,  but  I,  perhaps,  ought  to  say  the 
Prime  Minister  has  treated  Home  Rule.  May  I  remind  you  that  in  1906,  only 
four  years  ago.  when  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  Radical  majority,  a  pros- 
pect too  unhappily  realised,  the  Radical  Party  agreed  that,  however 
much  they  might  like  Home  Rule,  their  electoral  prospects  would  be  so 
damaged  in  England  and  Scotland  if  they  admitted  themselves  to  be  Home 
Rulers  that  they  practically  said,  '  It  is  a  matter  only  of  academic  interest '  ? 
This  was  four  years  ago.  In  the  interval  there  has  been  presented  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a  Bill — I  hardly  remember  its  name,  so  short  and  so 
inglorious  was  the  existence  of  the  Bill.  It  was  called,  I  think,  the  Irish 
Councils  Bill.  It  Avas  received  with  condemnation  in  England  and  derision  in 
Ireland,  and  it  soon  sank  into  an  unhonoured  grave.  The  question  for  the 
moment,  at  all  events,  seemed  dead  until  the  Prime  Minister,  in  a  speech  at  the 
Albert  Hall,  in  what  looked  almost  like  a  casual  parenthesis,  observed  that  he 
felt  himself  at  liberty  to  bring  in  and,  in  fact,  intended  to  bring  in  Home 
Rule  again  if  he  were  returned  with  a  majority.  He  did  not  deal  with 
the  subject.  ...  I  am  sure  I  am  right  in  saying  that  neither  the  Prime 
Minister  nor  any  of  his  more  important  colleagues  has  argued  at  length  any 
of  the  great  and,  as  I  believe,  insoluble  problems  connected  with  Home  Rule. 
And  why  ?  (A  voice,  '  Because  the  Irish  do  not  want  it.')  There  is  even 
a  better  reason  than  that,  which  is,  that  the  English  do  not  want  it.  True, 
it  was  only  put  from  the  platform  as  a  bribe,  or  as  a  charity,  to  obtain  Irish 
support  at  a  tune  when  Irish  support  is  all-important  to  the  Radical 
Government.  It  was  put  forward  casually,  almost  contemptuously, 
and  it  has  been  taken  up  chiefly  in  Ireland.  '  (Trowbridge,  January  17.) 

Divergent  Interpretations. 

"  How  did  the  Irish  interpret  that  pledge  ?  They  interpreted  it,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  as  meaning — I  am  speaking  now  of  statesmen  like  Mr.  Dillon, 
leading  Irish  politicians. — Mr.  Dillon,  I  remember,  interpreted  it  as 
meaning,  not  only  that  the  Radical  Party  were  going  to  give  Home  Rule 
to  Ireland  in  the  Gladstonian  sense  of  the  word — and  Heaven  knows  that 
the  Gladstonian  sense  went  far  enough — they  were  going  to  give  it  in  a 
still  further  extended  sense.  That  is  the  Irish  interpretation.  The  Eng- 
lish, for  the  most  part,  have  treated  the  whole  matter  with  contempt. 
Their  interest  has  been  concentrated  upon  Tariff  Reform  and  the  House 
of  Lords  and  to  matters  of  that  sort,  but,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken 
there  has  been  even  in  your  own  neighbourhood,  a  curious  interpretation 
of  this  pledge,  given  by  an  actual  member  of  His  Majesty's  Government — 
3rour  neighbour,  Mr.  Fuller.  What  is  his  interpretation  of  it  ?  I  under- 
stand that,  in  answer  to  a  questcn  put  from  a  very  authoritative  source, 
he,  a  member  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  told  his  audience  that  there 
were  two  kinds  of  Home  Rule — a  moderate  estimate.  To  one  kind  of 
Home  Rule  he  could  not  assent,  but  there  was  a  kind  of  Home  Rule 
analogous  to  the  Irish  Councils  Bill  to  which  he  would  give 
his  adhesion.  Where,  then,  are  we  in  the  matter  of  Home  Rule  ? 
According  to  the  declarations  of  the  Prime  Minister,  as  inter- 
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preted  on  the  one  hand  by  leading  Irish  politicians,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  member  of  the  Front  Bench,  the  Prime  Minister  says, 
without  explanation,  without  development : — '  I  am  going  to  give,  or  I  am 
prepared  to  give.  Home  Rule  to  Ireland  in  the  course  of  this  Parliament.' 
Mr.  Dillon  says : — '  I  interpret  that  as  meaning  that  we  are  not  going 
to  get  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule,  but  something  different.'  So  far 
so  good.  Mr.  Fuller,  the  Whip,  says  : — '  I  cannot  approve  the  effect  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Home  Rule.  It  goes  too  far  for  me.  I  disapprove  of  it. 
I  am  prepared  to  give  Home  Rule  indeed,  in  my  own  sense,  in  my  own 
meaning  of  the  term,  and  my  own  meaning  of  the  term  is  something  like 
the  Irish  Councils  Bill  " — something  like  a  Bill,  in  other  words,  which 
was  kicked  downstairs  with  every  feeling  of  contumely  by  the  Irish  people. 
What  is  the  policy,  the  unexplained  policy,  of  the  present  Prime  Minister  ? 
(A  voice,  '  We  don't  know.')  Well,  I  do  not  know,  certainly,  Is  it  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Home  Rule  ?  Is  it  Mr.  Dillon's  Home  Rule  or  Mr.  Fuller's 
Home  Rule  ?  All  seem  to  me  to  be  equally  objectionable.  Any  one 
of  the  three  would  destroy  the  unity  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  bring  untold  evils — I  have  got  other  things  to  say,  and  cannot 
pursue  this  matter  further  to-night — evils  in  the  direction  of  finance,  in  the 
direction  of  justice  to  the  minority  in  Ireland,  in  the  direction  of  National 
and  Imperial  defence,  evils  which  it  is  impossible  for  this  country  ever 
to  face,  and  which,  when  this  country  recognises  them  it  never  will  for  an 
instant  accept." — (Trowbridge,  January  17.) 

A  Wrong  Method. 

Let  me  turn  to  one  or  two  other  things  which  have  been  mentioned 
in  this  electoral  contest,  but  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  before  the  country 
in  any  true,  effective,  or  constitutional  sense.  I  am  amazed  at  the  levity 
with  which  his  Majesty's  Government  throw  down  before  the  people 
of  this  country  in  casual  phrases  subjects  which  they  know  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed by  an  electorate  deeply  interested  in  other  problems,  but  which  touch 
the  very  vital  interests  of  the  whole  community  and  affect  the  future,  not 
merely  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  of  the  Empire  and  of  generations  yet 
unborn.  I  mention  two  as  an  example,  and  they  are  closely  connected. 
I  mention  the  reform  of  the  Second  Chamber,  the  destruction  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  Home  Rule.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  about  the  merits  of 
Home  Rule.  My  views  on  that  point  are  well  known,  but  I  am  going  to 
point  out  that  whether  Home  Rule  be  good  or  bad  it  is  a  question  of  pro- 
found importance,  constitutional  importance,  to  the  people  of  this  country 
— to  Scotland,  to  England,  and  to  Ireland.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest 
importance.  It  has  been  twice  before  the  House  of  Commons,  twice  before 
the  country.  Once  the  House  of  Commons  rejected  it,  and  the  country 
endorsed  the  rejection.  Once  the  House  of  Lords  rejected  it,  and  again 
the  country  endorsed  the  rejection.  Now,  all  I  plead  at  this  moment  and 
in  this  connection  is  that  a  change  of  such  great  intrinsic  magnitude,  with 
that  history  behind  it,  is  not  a  change  that  ought  to  be  made  hastily  or 
rashly,  or  behind  the  backs  of  the  people  of  this  country,  without  their 
full  cognizance,  their  full  assent  after  ample  and  free  discussion.  I  do  not 
really  care  whether  a  man  is  a  Home  Ruler  or  whether  he  is  not.  *  I  cannot 
believe  that  he  would  doubt  that  in  uttering  that  proposition  I  was  making 
profession  of  perfectly  sound  constitutional  doctrine.  But  what  does  the 
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present  Government  propose  to  do  ?  They  propose,  as  I  understand  it, 
in  the  first  place  to  alter  the  constitutional  relation  between  the  Lords 
and  the  Commons  so  that  subsequently  the  disruption  of  the  United 
Kingdom  can  take  place  without  any  appeal  to  the  people  at  all.  They 
propose,  as  I  understand  it,  to  deprive  the  House  of  Lords  of  its  con- 
stitutional power,  over  any  legislative  project,  no  matter,  what  its  import- 
ance, no  matter  how  far-reaching  its  significance — they  propose  to  deprive 
the  House  of  Lords  of  the  power  of  referring  that  revolution  to  the  people 
for  approval  before  it  is  carried  into  effect.  And  when  they  have  done  that 
they  propose  to  use  the  single  Minister  and  single  Chamber  power  which 
they  will  have  acquired  by  this  constitutional  revolution  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  United  Kingdom.  Whether  Home  Rule  be  right  or 
wrong,  that  is  wrong. — (Haddington,  January  24.) 

Culpable  Levity. 

And  the  extraordinary  casualness  and  levity  with  which  problems 
of  this  tremendous  importance  have  been  thrown  down  behind  the  question 
the  Budget,  and  behind  the  question  of  Tariff  Reform,  behind  all  those 
other  burning  problems,  as  it  they  were  of  no  importance,  as  if  they  were 
matters  which  the  constituencies  really  need  not  take  into  account- — that 
strikes  me  as  one  of  the  severest  condemnations  of  the  policy  of  the  present 
Government  which  has  ever  come  under  my  notice  or  which  I  should  bring 
to  the  notice  of  my  fellow  countrymen.  The  first  we  heard  of 
this  idea  was,  I  think,  in  the  Albert  Hall  speech,  delivered  about  three  weeks 
ago  by  the  Prime  Minister,  who  used  words  which  seemed  to  me  fairly  clear, 
and  were  interpreted  in  Ireland  as  meaning  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
present  Government,  if  they  were  returned  to  office,  to  bring  in  a  Home 
Rule  Bill  as  soon  .as  they  had  made  it  quite  impossible  for  the  House  of 
Lords  to  refer  that  Bill  to  the  judgment  of  the  country.  So  his  pledge 
was  interpreted  by  all  the  Irish  leaders,  as  far  as  is  known,  without  excep- 
tion. It  was  not  so  interpreted  by  his  own  colleagues  on  the  front  bench. 
His  own  Chief  Whip,  Mr.  Pease,  gave  an  entirely  different  version  of  it, 
which  has  been  published  ;  and  another  Whip  also  gave  an  entirely  different 
version  of  it,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  got  into  the  public  Press. 
Both  these  gentlemen  represent  English  seats.  Mr.  Pease  declared  that 
there  was  no  pledge  to  bring  in  Home  Rule,  and  Mr.  Fuller  declared  that 
there  were  two  kinds  of  Home  Rule,  and  that  he  disapproved  of  the  only 
kind  of  Home  Rule  which  the  Irish  people  will  accept.  That  is  the  position 
in  which  this  tremendous  question  now  lies  before  the  constituencies. 
Is  not  that  a  proof  of  the  levity  of  mind  of  which  I  spoke  just  now  ?  Is 
that  the  way  to  treat  a  matter  which  not  only  affects  the  minority  in 
Ireland — the  great  industrial  centre  like  Belfast,  the  North-East  of  Ireland, 
which  differs  in  religious  conviction  from  the  South  and  from  the  West — 
not  merely  affects  them  vitally  in  every  one  of  their  interests,  but  affects 
you  as  taxpayers,  affects  you  as  citizens  of  the  United  Kingdom,  affects 
you  as  men  deeply  bound  up  with  these  problems  of  national  defence 
which  are  growing  in  importance  and  insistency  day  by  day,  which  the 
Government  are,  alas,  still  supine,  as  I  think,  in  seeing  the  full  gravity, 
but  which  are  vitally  touched  by  the  idea  of  a  practically  independent 
Ireland,  lying  within  a  few  hours'  steam  of  our  shores  ?  (Haddington, 
January  24th.) 
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MR.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Chamberlain,  in  his  election  address,  said : — 
"  But  we  have  to  consider,  not  only  what  the  Government  will  not  do, 
but  also  what  they  will  do,  if  again  returned  to  their  present  position. 
The  Prime  Minister  has  told  us  that  they  will  take  an  early  occasion  of 
granting  Home  Rule  to  Ireland,  and  this  they  will  undoubtedly  do  if  we 
are  led  to  give  them  the  power  that  they  want,  and  at  the  same  time 
enable  them  to  curtail  the  right  of  the  Lords  to  check  their  proceedings. 
Not  only  is  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  likely  to  disturb  our  position  there  and 
to  injure  once  more  the  friends  of  England  in  that  country,  who  are  only 
preserved  from  destruction  by  our  present  control,  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  danger  for  this  country,  all  the  more  grave  as  we  are  now  threatened  by 
foreign  nations  as  we  have  never  been  before.  The  electors  have  twice 
declared  that  the  predominant  partner  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Home 
Rule.  Yet  Mr.  Asquith  has  not  hesitated  to  tell  us  that  if  he  is  again  placed 
in  power  he  will  use  the  opportunity  to  press  forward  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  greatest  danger  to  which  the  United  Kingdom  has  ever  been 
exposed.  This  is  done  for  the  sake  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  vote  and  not, 
I  believe,  at  the  instigation  of  any  English  party.  So  great  and  so  urgent 
is  this  danger  that  even  if  it  stood  alone  every  person  who  cares  for  the 
British  name  ought  once  more  to  render  the  conspiracy  impossible." 

MR.    WALTER    LONG,    M.P. 
No  Home  Rule. 

Mr.  Long  endorsed  Lord  Londonderry's  repudiation  of  the  statement 
that  the  Unionist  Party,  if  returned  to  office,  would  depend  on  the  Irish 
vote,  and  stated  that  he  would  leave  his  leader  to-morrow  and  work  against 
him  if  he  thought  he  would  adopt  a  policy  which  would  mean  the  negation 
of  what  they  had  hitherto  professed  and  a  denial  of  all  they  considered 
to  be  right  in  order  to  maintain  office  by  possession  of  the  Irish  Nationalists' 
votes.  He  was  convinced  that  their  leader,  Mr.  Balfour,  would  rather 
leave  public  life  to-morrow  than  be  guilty  of  the  hideous  crime  of  betraying 
the  loyalists  and  the  Unionists  of  Ireland  in  order  to  retain  office  for  one 
moment  by  the  support  of  the  Nationalist  vote.  Mr.  Balfour 
had  never  faltered  in  his  allegiance  to  the  Unionists'  first  duty.  What 
the  Unionists  had  to  do  in  the  coming  contest  was  to  convince  their  fellow 
citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  what  their  real  view  of  the 
situation  was  in  regard  to  Home  Rule.  The  late  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
said,  "  Ulster  will  fight,  and  Ulster  will  be  right.  "  Those  were  awful 
Avords.  They  meant,  if  they  meant  anything,  civil  war.  Civil  war  might 
necessary,  it  might  be  justified  by  the  circumstances,  it  might  be  forced 
on  a  people  in  order  to  protect  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  people  and 
their  successors  ;  but  it  was  an  awful  thing  to  contemplate.  He  believed 
Lord  Randolph  spoke  no  more  than  was  the  tone  of  the  people  of  Ulster. 
It  might  be  that  the  future  might  have  for  them  a  choice  as  terrible  as  that. 
With  all  his  heart  he  prayed  that  God  might  avert  anything  so  terrible 
from  their  land,  but  God  helped  those  who  helped  themselves,  and  if  they 
were  going  to  avert  that  terrible  possibility  from  their  land  and  their 
children  it  would  only  be  by  rallying  now  as  one  man  to  the  standard  of 
union,  by  working  as  one  man  for  the  case  in  which  they  believed. — (Bel- 
fast, January  4). 
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A  Blank  Cheque. 

The  Prime  Minister's  utterances  on  Home  Rule  had  created  a  remarkable 
situation.  The  country  was  asked  to  give  the  Government  a  blank  cheque 
to  allow  them  to  bring  in  a  Bill  next  Session,  and  they  proposed  to  make 
it  impossible  in  that  Bill  for  the  House  of  Lords  to  reject  it.  It  was  a  most 
extraordinary  situation  that  the  country  was  asked  to  accept  ;  the  country 
was  asked  to  say  "  Yea  "  or  "  Nay  "  to  Home  Rule  of  which  they  knew 
nothing.  He  ventured  to  say,  on  behalf  not  only  of  the  Irish  loyalists, 
but  on  behalf  of  his  fellow-countrymen  as  a  whole,  that  the  people  were 
entitled  to  demand  of  the  Prime  Minister  that  if  he  was  going  to  contend 
that  the  question  of  Home  Rule  was  before  the  electors  they  should  know 
something  of  the  general  details  which  were  going  to  comprise  that  measure. 
They  were  entitled  to  know  what  the  Prime  Minister  meant  by  the  high- 
sounding  phrase  "  Imperial  supremacy."  The  safeguard  that  the  Radical 
members  claimed  they  were  going  to  insist  upon  was  one  that  could  not  be 
translated  in  practical  politics. —  (Banbury,  January  20.) 

The  Loyalists'  Plea. 

He  asked  his  fellow-voters  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  to  reject 
Home  Rule  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  loyalist  minority.  Ire- 
land with  a  population  of  4£  millions  had  at  least  1|  millions  determinedly 
opposed  to  Home  Rule.  He  asked  for  the  rejection  of  that  measure  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.  Whatever  its  form,  moderate  or  extreme, 
whether  in  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  or  second  attempt,  or  the  Irish 
Councils  Bill,  he  asked  them  to  reject  it,  not  only  because  it  would  result 
in  a  wicked  injustice  to  the  loyal  Irish,  but  because  it  would  do  irrepar- 
able mischief  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Empire. — (Warminster. 
January  26.) 


MR.  AUSTEN    CHAMBERLAIN. 

The  First  Act. 

"  If  the  Government  created  this  new  absolutism  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  what  was  the  first  use  to  which  the  new  power  of  that  House 
was  to  be  put  ?  It  was  to  pass  without  reference  to  the  people  that  Home 
Rule  Bill  which  twice  had  been  rejected,  and  twice,  on  reference  to  the 
people,  had  been  condemned  by  the  people." — (Redditch,  December  17.) 

Opposition  to  Home  Rule. 

"  I  shall  resist  the  abolition  of  the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  creation  of  a  separate  Parliament  for  Ireland.  Our  business  is  to 
build  up,  not  to  destroy ;  to  promote  union,  not  to  weaken  it.  For  the 
work  of  union,  a  strong  Navy  and  a  common  Imperial  policy  are  required." 
— (Election  Address.) 

"  They  had  to  decide  in  the  first  place  between  union  and  disunion. 
Their  opponents  were  preaching  disunion — disunion  of  class  and  class, 
disunion  of  kingdom  and  kingdom,  disunion  of  State  and  State,  throughout 
the  Empire 
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"  But  if  they  should  not  set  class  against  clas;?.  still  less  at  this  time 
of  day  should  they  seek  the  disruption  of  the  Union  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  which  cost  both  countries  so  much  trouble  to  cement,  and  which 
would  cost  both  countries  so  dear  if  ever  they  were  led  to  separate." — 
(Hereford.  January  3.) 

"In  the  first  pronouncement  of  his  policy  in  the  Albert  Hall  the  Prime 
Minister  put  Home  Rule  in  the  forefront.  Home  Rule  was  a  destructive 
measure.  It  was  a  measure  which  would  break  down  that  Union  which 
our  forefathers  created  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  and  had  saved 
us  from  the  troubles,  the  rebellion,  and  the  civil  war  in  which  the  previous 
disunion  culminated.  While  the  Government  were  seeking  to  sever  the 
Union,  the  Unionists  were  striving  to  build  up  a  closer  union  among  the 
scattered  portions  of  the  King's  dominions." — (Alvechurch,  January  6.) 

Unionists  not  for  Sale. 

"  The  Liberal  Party  existed  at  the  mercy  of  the  Independent — always 
Independent — Irish  Party,  to  whom  they  owed  not  a  few  of  their  victories 
in  British  constituencies,  and  upon  whose  good  will  they  would  be  dependent 
for  a  majority  in  Parliament.  He  was  not  going  to  suggest  that  the  Unionist 
Party  was  going  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  Irish  Nationalist  Party,  or  to 
reap  any  advantage  from  their  presence  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Union- 
ists' ideas  and  theirs  on  the  subject  of  Irish  Government  were  as  far  asunder 
as  the  poles,  and  Unionists  would  not  yield  a  jot  or  a  tittle  of  their  sympathy 
with  their  loyal  fellow-countrymen  there,  or  of  their  determination  to  main- 
tain the  Union,  in  order  to  buy  the  whole  lot  of  the  Nationalist  votes  if  they 
were  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  When  he  was  told  that  that  composite 
majority  was  a  majority  for  Free  Trade,  he  smiled,  and  when  he  was  told 
that  it  was  a  majority  for  the  Budget,  he  wondered.  He  knew  that  the 
Irish  expressed  no  great  love  of  the  Budget,  which  dealt  very  harshly 
with  one  of  the  few  Irish  manufacturing  industries.  He  knew  thai- 
there  was  not  an  Irish  Nationalist  who,  if  he  got  his  Irish  Parliament  to- 
morrow, would  not  be  a  Protectionist." — (8elley  Oak.  January  26.) 
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THE  MASTERS  OF  THE  SITUATION. 


A  Letter  to  "The  Times." 

Sir, — It  is  common  knowledge  by  this  tune  that  the  Liberal  Party 
in  the  country,  if  not  the  Radical  Cabinet,  is  seriously  disconcerted  by  the 
fact  that  during  the,next  Session  of  Parliament  the  Irish  Nationalist  Party 
will  be  the  de  facto  rulers  of  the  British  Empire  ;  the  Prime  Minister  may 
reign,  but  he  will  not  govern.  And  this  calamity  is  entirely  due  to  the 
huckstering  for  the  Irish  vote,  which  reached  its  climax  in  April,  1908, 
when,  during  Mr.  Churchill's  unsuccessful  by-election  in  Manchester, 
Mr.  Asquith  practically  promised  to  introduce  a  Home  Rule  Bill  in  the  next 
Parliament  in  order  to  secure  the  votes  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  who 
were  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Education  Bills  of  the  Radical  Government. 
This  pledge  has  now  done  its  duty  nobly  for  nearly  two  years  ;  it  has  secured 
the/Irish  vote  in  England  for  Radical  and  Socialist  candidates,  and  it  has 
made  the  Nationalists  masters  of  the  situation,  to  the  disgust  of  the  old 
Liberal  Party  which  used  to  worship  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Such  a  position — of  the  British  Government  being  dependent  for  its 
existence  upon  the  Irish  vote — never  escaped  the  calculations  of  the 
"  Grand  Old  Man  "  of  the  last  century.  We  have  ample  evidence  that  he 
dreaded  it.  Hear  him  in  Edinburgh  on  November  9th,  1885 : — 

"  I  will  suppose  that  ....  a  Liberal  Part}'  was  caused 
to  deal  with  this  great  constitutional  question  of  the  government 
of  Ireland  in  a  position  where  it  was  a  minority  dependent  on  the 
Irish  vote  for  converting  it  into  a  majority.  Now,  gentlemen.  I  tell 
you  seriously  and  solemnly  that,  though  I  believe  the  Liberal  Party 
to  be  honourable,  patriotic,  and  trustworthy,  in  such  a  position  as  that 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  a  measure  in  res- 
pect to  which,  at  the  first  step  of  its  progress,  it  would  be  in  the  power 
of  a  party  coming  from  Ireland  to  say,  '  Unless  you  do  this  and  unless 
you  do  that,  we  will  turn  you  out  to-morrow.'  " 

On  November  24th  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Gladstone,  again  in  Edin- 
burgh, gave  a  further  warning  : — 

"  In  this  election  you  will  not  have  to  decide  upon  any  mere 
party  object  in  a  lower  and  secondary  sense  .  .  .  ;  you  have 
^also  got  to  decide  whether  you  will  take  the  precautions  necessary 
to  ensure  that,  if  great  and  Imperial  topics  shall  be  raised  appertaining 
to  the  relations  between  England  and  Ireland,  the  unity  of  the  Empire, 
and  to  the  content  and  prosperity  of  that  distracted  country,  you  are 
determined  that  these  great  issues  shall  be  tried  by  men  who  have 
received  your  commission  from  a  position  of  security  and  not  from  the 
slippery  footing  of  slavish  dependency.'' 

Slavishly  dependent,  however,  the  Government  of  the  King  is  to-day 
upon  the  Nationalist  vote,  not  only  to  pass  its  Budget,  but  to  manoeuvre 
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the  Constitution  of  the  country  and  to  shatter  the  unity  of  the  Empire. 
And  it  does  not  make  things  any  better  to  know,  from  the  mouth  of  Mr. 
Redmond  himself  in  Dublin  last  week,  that  the  sinews  of  war  were  not 
forthcoming  from  the  Irish  constituencies  who  returned  their  72  members 
to  hold  the  balance  of  power.  For  he  declared : — 

''  I  tell  you  the  Irish  National  Party  would  have  been  bankrupt 
in  this  election  were  it  not  for  his  [Mr.  1.  P.  O'Connor's]  mission. 
Not  only  the  Irish  in  America,  but  the  Irish  in  South  Africa,  the  Irish 
in  Australia  and  in  Canada  also  joined,  with  the  result  that  we  have 
been  able  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years  to  conduct  this  election  without 
making  amr  general  public  appeal  for  any  election  fund  in  Ireland." 

Of  this  subsidy  by  far  the  larger  portion  was  subscribed  in  the  United 
States,  where  a  certain  Mr.  Cummings  holds  high  position  among  the  Irish 
Americans.  His  objects  in  supporting  the  Home  Rule  Party  are  best 
stated  in  his  own  words : — 

"  They  [the  Irish  in  America]  had  made  a  compact  with  the  Ger- 
mans, who  made  a  large  factor  in  American  life.  He  wished  England 
clearly  to  understand  that,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Germany,  the 
Irish  and  Germans  in  America  would  be  united  in  opposing  them." — 
Freeman's  Journal,  April  13th,  1909. 

This  language  may.  possibly,  be  repudiated  by  Mr.  Redmond  as  being 
contrary  to  his  own  ideas  ;  but  he  will  scarcely  contest  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor's 
remarks  at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts  (Irish  World.  December  4th,  1909) : — 

"  After  the  next  election  the  Irish  Party  will  hold  the  balance 
Our  language  to  either  party,  Tory  or  Liberalist,  will  be : — '  Give 
Ireland  liberty  or  get  out  ;  and  if  you  don't  get  out,  we'll  kick  you 
out.'  .  .  .  Give  to  us  as  you  gave  to  Parnell,  and  I'll  promise  you 
that  within  a  few  years  the  land  of  Ireland  will  belong  to  Ireland, 
her  Universities  will  be  her  own,  and  her  liberty  will  be  won,  so  that 
her  emblem  will  take  its  place  along  with  the  other  flags  of  the  world's 
nations." 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  recall  with  gratitude  the  statesmanlike 
attitude  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Bright,  who  wrote  on  June  30th,  1887  :— 

"  I  am  as  true  a  Mend  to  Ireland  now  as  I  have  ever  been  ;  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  object  to  sever  the  United  Kingdom  and  to 
surrender  5,000,000  of  our  population  to  the  rule  of  a  conspiracy  which 
is  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  40  or  50  members,  who  sit 
there  by  virtue  of  contribution  from  America,  from  men  whose  avowed 
object  is  to  separate  Ireland  from  Great  Britain  and  permanently 
to  break  up  the  Union  of  the  three  kingdoms." 

The  "  conspiracy  "  now  numbers  72,  but  the  paymasters  are  the  same. 
The  funds  of  the  United  Irish  League  collected  in  Ireland  are  becoming 
gradually  smaller  year  by  year  (August.  1907,  £5,454  ;  August,  1908, 
£4,930  ;  August,  1909,  £3,554).  Yet  the  population  is  to  be  coerced,  by 
the  use  of  foreign  gold  from  America,  into  enduring  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentation which  it  will  not  pay  to  support. 

Such  is  the  pledge-bound  Nationalist  Party,  a  stipendiary  echo  of  rebel 
Ireland  across  the  seas  ;  and  Mr.  Redmond  as  its  spokesman  lays  down  his 
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terms,  in  most  arrogant  language,  to  the  Prime  Minister.  Unless  the 
yeto  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  dealt  with  before  the  Budget,  he  says 
{Dublin,  February  10th,  1910),  the  whole  case  against  the  Lords  will  be 
given  away. 

"  To  do  so  would  be  to  allow — his  great  constitutional  crisis  that 
has  arisen — the  greatest  for  200  years — to  peter  out.  To  do  so  would 
mean  to  slack  down  the  fires  of  enthusiasm  among  the  democrats 
of  England  ...  to  break  openly  and  unshamedly  the  clear 
and  explicit  pledges  on  the  faith  of  which,  at  any  rate,  Ireland  gave  her 
support  to  the  Government  at  the  last  election." 

«  Of  course,  Mr.  Redmond  is  only  thinking  of  how  to  get  Home  Rule 

at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  a  very  much  more  important  achievement 
for  him  personally  than  the  passing  of  a  Budget  which  all  Irishmen  cordially 
detest ;  and  he  sees  (as  he  has  constantly  admitted)  that  the  House  of  Lords 
stands  between  him  and  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire.  But,  in  thus 
pressing  for  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  destruction  of  its 
veto  in  such  a  hurry,  he  has  evidently  forgotten  certain  earlier  pronounce- 
ments of  his  own  after  the  failure  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  recall  one  or  two  of  them.  Speaking  at  the  Rotunda  in 
Dublin  on  October  8th,  1894,  he  said : — 

"  Remember  for  one  moment  what  the  House  of  Lords  is.  It 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  Constitution  of  England.  It  holds  a  large 
place  in  English  history.  Most  of  the  present  holders  of  titles  in  the . 
House  of  Lords  are  descendants  of  the  men  who  wrung  the  Charter 
from  John  on  the  Plains  of  Runnymede.  They  are  the  descendants  of 
men  who,  in  the  past  history  of  Britain,  fought  the  battles  of  England 
against  the  world  ;  and  I  say  to  abolish  that  portion  of  the  Constitution 
which  is  older,  probably,  in  point  of  antiquity  than  the  House  of  Com- 
mons itself,  means  a  revolution  greater  than  any  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  whole  Constitution  of  England.  The  House  of  Lords  have  no 
power  to-day  to  withstand  the  declared  will  of  the  people.  They 
have  never  done  so.  Let  the  popular  will  be  at  once  emphatically 
declared  in  favour  of  any  popular  reform  and  the  House  of  Lords 
must,  as  they  have  always  done  in  the  past,  bow  to  the  popular  will 
....  The  rejection  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  by  the  House  of 
Lords  so  far  from  having  been  protested  against  has  been  justified." 

Is  further  proof  necessary  of  Mr.  Redmond's  conviction  that  any 
proposal  to  deal  in  a  drastic  manner  with  the  privileges  and  functions 
of  the  Upper  House  must  shelve  all  other  legislation  for  many  years  ? 
Turn  to  his  article,  written  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  November,  1894. 
"  What  has  become  of  Home  Rule  ?  "  At  that  time  he  was  anxious  that 
a  third  Home  Rule  Bill  should  take  precedence  of  any  agitation  against 
the  House  of  Lords.  A  few  extracts  will  suffice : — 

"  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  good  policy,  at  least  from  the  Irish 
point  of  view,  to  drop  all  other  objects  for  a  time  and  aim,  instead, 
at  the '  ending  or  mending  '  of  the  House  of  Lords.  But  it  is  only  on  a 
very  partial  view  of  the  facts  that  such  a  course  could  seem  advisable 
to  any  practical  politician.  .  .  . 
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•'It  is  positively  amusing  to  read  the  facile  prophecies  of  early 
destruction  that  are  hurled  at  the  House  of  Lords.  One  would  imagine 
that  it  was  one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the  world  to  pull  down  alto- 
gether, or  fundamentally  modify,  an  institution  which  is  almost  as 
old  as  the  English  Monarchy  itself  .  .  .  and  which  still  enjoys, 
deservedly  or  not,  the  confidence  of  millions  of  English  people.  To 
think  such  a  feat  capable  of  accomplishment  within,  say,  the  lifetime 
of  the  present  generation,  is  evidence  of  either  childishness  or  imbecility. 

"  Two  proposals  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
One  is  to  abolish  the  institution  altogether  ;  the  other  is  to  abolish  its 
veto.  How  long  does  any  man  in  his  senses  think  that  it  would 
take  to  carry  the  former  proposal  into  effect  ?  Does  any  one  really 
believe  that,  without  another  Revolutjpn,  the  House  of  Lords  could  be 
abolished  within  the  next  fifty  years  ?  .  .  .  .  But  it  may  be  said 
that  it  would  not  be  so  gigantic  or  lengthened  an  operation  to  take 
away  its  veto.  Perhaps  not ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  even  the 
reform  could  not  be  effected  without  convulsing  England  from  end 
to  end,  without  such  a  popular  agitation  as  that  country  has  not 
witnessed  since  the  days  of  the  Corn  Laws.  .  .  In  the  meantime, 
it  may  be  asked,  what  would  have  become  of  the  Irish  movement  for 
Home  Rule  ?  It  would  have  been  dead  and  buried  long  before  the  House 
of  Lords'  veto  ivas  abolished.  .  .  It  is  possible  to  imderstand  why 
British  Liberals  should  imagine  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  embark, 
without  further  ado,  on  an  anti-House  of  Lords  campaign  ;  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  tvhy  any  Irish  Nationalist  should  do  so.'' 

The  italics  are  mine  ;  for  I  particularly  want  to  call  attention  to  this 
astounding  volte  face  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Redmond,  whose  latest  ultimatum 
to  the  Cabinet  is  a  contradiction  in  explicit  terms  of  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  article  from  which  I  have  quoted,  and  with  which,  in  its  constitutional 
aspect,  I  suspect  most  people  will  be  in  general  agreement.  And  imagine 
the  imbroglio  in  which  the  Government  must  presently  find  itself.  We 
understand  that  they  want,  very  naturally,  to  pass  the  Budget.  Mr. 
Redmond,  the  master  of  the  legions,  says  "  No  ;  that  gives  the  whole  case 
away  against  the  Lords."  Then,  if  they  attack  the  Lords,  we  are  face  to 
face  with  the  long  constitutional  struggle,  most  accurately  foreshadowed 
by  Mr.  Redmond  in  1894.  during  which  time  Home  Rule  will  be  dead  and 
buried,  and  all  social  reform  must  be  hung  up.  This  seems  likely  to  be  the 
immediate  result  of  our  new  coalition  Government  if  the  threats  of  the 
leader  of  the  Irish  Party  are  heeded — with  a  result  which  he  indicates  in  the 
same  paper : — 

"  Are  those  who  desire  so  eagerly  to  end  or  mend  the  House  of 
Lords  quite  sure  that  the  Second  Chamber  which  would  be  set  up  in  its 
stead  would  be  equally  powerless  ?  It  is  certain  that  it  would  be  far 
more  powerful.  If  it  were  constituted  on  the  representative  principle, 
the  French  Senate  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  show  what 
would  be  the  result.  The  new  House  of  Lords  might  well  become 
almost  the  equal  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  might  perhaps  be  at 
the  same  time  more  anti-Irish." 
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If,  however,  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  Cabinet  pay  no  attention  to  the  voice 
of  Nationalist  Ireland,  their  days  are  numbered  and  their  effectiveness 
is  nil.  An  early  General  Election  is  certain,  and  then,  let  us  hope,  the  leaders 
of  the  Radical  Party  will  revert  to  the  earlier  wisdom  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
appeal  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  the  Unionist  Party  invari- 
ably does,  for  a  sufficient  majority,  independent  altogether  of  that  band 
of  "  conspirators  "  whose  aims,  hopes,  and  ambitions  are  centred  upon  the 
break-up  of  the  British  Empire 

Your  obedient  servant, 

IA>T  MALCOLM. 

Union  Defence  League,  25,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
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THE   NATIONALIST   POSITION. 


A    BANKRUPT   AND   DISCREDITED   PARTY. 


Some  years  ago  Lord  Rosebery,  when  Prime  Minister,  declared  that 
Home  Rule  was  impossible  so  long  as  "  the  predominant  partner  "  was 
resolved  against  it.  In  those  days  England  was  the  predominant  partner  in 
the  old-established  firm  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  in  the  present 
Parliament  her  predominance  is  a  mere  phrase,  for  the  power  is  in  the  hands 
of  Nationalist  Ireland.  For  two  years  past  Mr.  Asquith  has  angled  for 
the  Home  Rule  vote  ;  he  promised  National  self-government  in  a  famous 
message  to  Mr.  Churchill  at  the  Manchester  bye-election  in  April,  1908  ; 

rhe  outlined  the  machinery  for  setting  it  up  when  he  pledged  himself  to  the 
abolition  of  the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  December  10th,  1909,  at 

'the  Albert  Hall ;  and  he  was  at  last  rewarded  for  all  his  trouble,  at  the 
end  of  January,  1910,  by  finding  that  he  was  once  more  Prime  Minister  hi 
command  of  a  respectable  majority  so  long  as  he  could  depend  upon  the 
Nationalist  and  Socialist  vote— and  not  a  moment  longer. 

With  the  Socialist  section  of  his  followers  I  do  not  propose  to  deal, 
beyond  noting  that  every  one  of  the  forty  is  pledged  to  Home  Rule  in  as 
extreme  a  form  as  their  allies  may  desire.  My  purpose  is  to  examine 
the  position  of  the  Nationalist  Party,  containing  some  82  members,  and 
to  see  how  far  it  reflects  a  genuine  Home  Rule  demand  from  Ireland.  I 
am,  of  course,  aware  that  war  is  once  more  declared  between  Mr.  Redmond 
and  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  that  peace  has  broken  out  between  Mr.  O'Brien  and 
Mr.  Healy  ;  Irish  politics  would  lose  much  of  their  interest  if  they  were 
bereft  of  their  personal  complications.  But  it  is  to  be  surmised  that, 
upon  a  concrete  Home  Rule  proposal,  emanating  from  a  responsible 
British  Ministry,  both  wings  of  the  Nationalist  Party  would  probably 
vote  together.  The  question  is,  would  they,  by  insisting  upon  self-govern- 
ment (of  the  Colonial,  or  any  other  type)  for  Ireland  be  supporting  a  real, 
live,  popular  demand ;  or  would  they  be  merely  uttering  a  shibboleth,  out- 
worn and  outcast,  dating  from  a  generation  which  never  dreamed  of  the 
Land  Bill  of  1903,  and  its  consequences  ?  Let  us  see.  Primarily,  the 
United  Irish  League  was,  until  recently,  the  self -constituted  instrument 
through  which  Home  Rule  was  to  be  obtained,  the  popular  weapon  of  the 
popular  party,  the  vox  populi  of  Nationalist  Ireland.  It  nominated 
to  parliamentary  vacancies  ;  it  imposed  pledges  by  which  its  candidates 
were  bound  ;  its  convention  issued  its  decrees  with  all  the  infallibility  of 
Pontifical  authority.  But  where  is  that  authority  now,  by  what  signs 
can  we  know  it ;  what  is  its  cash  value  ?  It  is  popular  knowledge  that 
the  funds  of  the  United  Irish  League  collected  in  Ireland,  at  the  church 
doors  with  the  consent  of  the  priests  and  hi  the  cabins  by  consent  of  the 
people,  are  gradually  dwindling  down  to  nothing — to  be  accurate,  a  mere 
£3,500  in  1908-9,  where  it  used  to  be  at  least  double  that  sum  a  few  years 
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ago.  This  is  an  important  fact  which  we  must  ever  keep  in  mind,  the 
so-called  Home  Rulers  of  Ireland  no  longer  care  to  support  their  repre- 
sentatives nor  to  find  funds  to  pay  their  election  expenses.  The  cash 
comes  now  from  America  to  subsidise  the  antiquated  creed,  which  has 
iliven  place  to  a  new-found  faith,  and  a  more  permanent  contentment, 
based  on  the  land  purchase  operations  that  are  facilitated  by  generous 
loans  of  millions  sterling  from  the  British  Exchequer. 

And  what  of  the  Nationalist  Press  which,  not  so  many  months  ago, 
sang  weekly  choruses  in  praise  of  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  followers  ?  Now 
the  columns  of  every  provincial  paper  are  filled  with  criticisms  and  denuncia- 
tions of  the  once  immaculate  "  pledge-bound  party  ";  to-day  there  is  "  none 
so  poor  to  do  it  reverence  " — with  one  exception.  The  faithful "  Freeman  " 
is  left  crooning  its  old  chant,  like  some  poor  street-singer  performing 
in  a  road  where  all  the  houses  are  "  to  let."  Here  again,  taking  the  cash 
criterion  as  the  basis  for  my  argument  that  all  enthusiasm  has  petered  out 
of  the  Home  Rule  agitation.  I  notice  that  the  report  of  the  directors  of 
the  Freeman's  Journal  for  the  year  ending  December  31st.  1909,  shews 
no  dividends  for  the  past  year,  and  a  very  suggestive  fall  in  profits  as 
the  following  table  proves  : — 

The  net  profits  and  dividends  for  the  last  five  years  are  respectively  : — • 

Net  Profits.  Pref.   Div.         Ord  Div. 
£      s.     d.                                                                per  ann. 

1905  . .       6,786     20*  6  p.c.  . .     10  p.c. 

1906  . .       7,296  10     9*  6  p.c.  . .     9i  p.c 

1907  ..       7,10211     1*  6  p.c.  ..     8    p.c. 

1908  . .       5,834  183  6  p.c.  . .     6    p.c. 

(Including  debenture  interest). 

1909  ..       1,657  15     8  nil.  ...       nil. 

(Including  debenture  interest.) 

*  After  deducting  debenture  interest,  directors'  fees,  making  provision  for 

bad  debts,  etc. 

Not  a  very  hopeful  outlook  for  the  premier  separatist  publication 
in  Ireland,  nor  for  the  cause  which  it  so  faithfully  espouses  ;  but  the  more 
significant  when  we  recollect  that  its  meteoric  and  far  more  violent  rival, 
the  daily  "  Sinn  Fein,"  has  also  had  to  close  down  for  lack  of  financial 
support. 

Further  witness  to  the  dilapidation  of  the  Redmondite  party  and  all 
that  it  represents  is  the  growth  of  the  "  All  Ireland  "  faction,  fathered 
and  fostered  by  Mr.  William  O'Brien.  We  are  too  far  from  the  scene 
of  action  to  presume  to  analyse  with  accuracy  the  causes  of  Mr.  Red- 
mond's many  disasters  within  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  "  Cork  Accent  " 
during  the  recent  short  but  decisive  campaign.  Yet  two  prophecies  may 
safely  be  risked :  first  that,  given  for  election  purposes  a  war-chest  com- 
parable even  to  that  of  the  moribund  United  Irish  League,  the  "  Inde- 
pendents "  could  win  nearly  every  seat  from  the  Nationalists  between 
Cork  and  Dublin  besides  several  others  in  the  West  of  Ireland  ;  second 
that,  unless  Mr.  Redmond  can  escape  from  the  apron  strings  of  Mr.  Dillon, 
and  consent  to  a  sound  constructive  and  commercial  policy  for  Ireland  based 
on  truly  national  lines,  he  will  soon  find  himself  deserted  by  half  of  his 
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remaining  followers,  who  take  no  pleasure  in  sticking  to  a  sinking  ship, 
when  they  see  a  craft  of  newer  construction  clamouring  for  a  crew.  They 
know  full  well  that  if  and  when  the  Budget  of  1909-10  passes  into  law, 
entirely  owing  to  the  masterly  inactivity  of  Mr.  Redmond  last  year,  they 
will  incur  the  merited  hostility  of  their  constituents  in  Ireland  for  the 
extra  £2,000,000  of  taxation  with  which  they  will  have  saddled  their 
country  ;  they  know  that  a  prolonged  constitutional  struggle  over  the 
House  of  Lords,  such  as  Mr.  Redmond  suggests,  will  involve  a  series  of 
sessions  barren  of  good  for  Ireland  in  any  direction  ;  they  see  their  native 
land  longing  for  rest  and  reprieve  from  ceaseless  and  subsidised  agitation, 
and  their  "  United  Irish  League  "  disunited,  Americanized,  and  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy.  Surely  then  both  patriotism  and  personal  advantage  must 
for,  once  combine  to  urge  such  men  to  a  wider  and  a  wiser  policy.  We 
cannot  expect  them  to  throw  off  the  ties  of  their  allegiance  to  an  Irish  Party 
of  some  kind,  but  I  for  one  shall  be  astonished  if  they  do  not  rally  right 
soon  to  a  flag  that  has  far  more  claim  to  the  title  of  Nationalist  than  has 
the  tattered  banner  carried  by  Mr.  Redmond. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  lessons  of  the  Irish  elections  :  that  the  "  pledge- 
bound  party  "  has  lost  the  cash  support  of  the  electorate,  has  forfeited 
the  confidence  of  the  Nationalist  Press,  and  has,  by  its  unvarying  ineptitude, 
hastened  the  advent  of  another  party,  which,  whilst  paying  ardent  lip 
service  to  the  shadow  of  Home  Rule,  declines  to  forego  the  substance 
offered  by  the  Imperial  connection.  Let  us  reflect,  with  what  com- 
posure we  can  command,  on  the  truth  that  upon  the  82  votes  divided  between 
these  contending  factions  the  fate  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  the 
destinies  of  many  nations  depend. 

IAN  MALCOLM. 
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